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CALHOUN, SEWARD AND LINCOLN.* 


INTERESTING REMINISCENCES OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 


THE deliberate and _ successfully 
executed plot of the conspirators to 
defeat Mr. Douglas for President in 
1860 gave ample proof of their con- 
solidated power, and indicated un- 
mistakably their ultimate purpose. 
Their last and crowning political 
move was the one in which they had 
convened in Washington, what they 
called a “ Peace Congress.” 

When I tell you that ex-President 
John Tyler, the mere creature of the 
Texas annexation conspirators of 
1845, was selected for its president, 
you can without much effort get at 
the intellectual and political status of 
nine out of ten of the men who 
fussed and fumed and amazed the 


* The above address, the first half of which 
was given in the October issue, was delivered 
by Hon. J. M. Ashley, at Memorial Hall, To- 
ledo, Ohio, on June 2, 1890. Gov. Ashley is an 
intelligent observer of events, and his story 
of what he personally saw, in the great 
drama of the rebellion, will be read with 
deep interest, 


country by the stupidity and folly of 
their so-called “ peace propositions.” 

When the future historian comes to 
summarize the facts of which I have 
spoken, he will write: “ Politically, 
from 1843 to 1861, this was the rot- 
tenest so-called civilized government 
on earth; morally, it was a lazar- 
house full of dead men’s bones; finan- 
cially, it was bankrupt in 1861, and 
the conspirators borrowing money at 
12 per cent.” And he will add, to the 
glory of our volunteer army of which 
you formed a part, that “the madness 
of secession and the baseness of slave 
conspiracies at home and slave piracy 
under our flag on the high seas was 
then stamped out and made impossi- 
ble forever.” 

In the midst of this moral and 
political abasement and national de- 
gradation of which I have spoken, 
Abraham Lincoln was called by his 
countrymen to the office of Presi- 
dent. 

Congress convened in extra session 
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on his proclamation. All the laws 
necessary for the organization of an 
army were enacted. Full power was 
given him in his discretion to order 
and direct the army; and for four 
years, which I need not undertake to 
summarize to-night, he so adminis- 
tered the government as at every step 
to command the profound admira- 
tion, not only of the great men of 
this country, but of the great men of 
the world. 

I did not want Mr. Lincoln to in- 
vite either Mr. Seward or Mr. Chase 
to seats in his cabinet. I wasanxious 
to have them both in the Senate, as I 
looked on them as great Senators. 
And then, I did not feel certain that 
Mr. Chase (who up to that time had 
given no evidence of financial ability) 
would make a successful Secretary of 
the Treasury; while as a Senator I 
was certain that he would stand with 
the foremost, as he had done during 
his first term in that body. The leg- 
islature of Ohio had just elected him 
for six years, and in view of the ap- 
proaching storm I felt confident he 
would make no personal or party 
mistake in the Senate, while he might 
fail as Secretary of the Treasury. It 
was generally rumored, early in Jan- 
uary, that Mr. Seward was to be Sec- 
retary of State, and when I met Mr. 
Lincoln soon after he reached Wash- 
ington, and this announcement was 
confirmed by him, I simply said: 
“Mr. President, I cannot tell you how 
much I regret it.” He expressed 
some surprise, and wanted to know 


my objections. I answered that it 
was too late now to talk about it, but 
that my objections were the same as 
those I had against Mr. Seward’s 
nomination at Chicago, and that the 
unsatisfactory speech which he had 
just made in the Senate was an addi- 
tional objection. 

I suggested but one name for his 
cabinet, and that was Edwin M. 
Stanton, of Ohio, for Secretary of 
War (then a member of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s cabinet). I had known Mr. 
Stanton quite intimately from my 
boyhood, and recognized his great 
ability and tireless energy. In addi- 
tion. to this, I had repeatedly called 
at Mr. Stanton’s house to confer with 
him after he became a member of Mr. 
Buchanan’s cabinet, and found him 
to be heart and soul against the con- 
spirators, that he fully understood 
their movements, and was ready and 
anxious to defeat their plots. 

One night, after a protracted inter- 
view, he walked to the door with me, 
and as he bade me good-night, 
grasped my hand and said: “ Stand 
firm; you men have committed no 
blunder yet.” When I repeated these 
words to Mr. Lincoln, and related in 
substance other interviews of a like 
character, and told him something 
of Mr. Stanton’s early life in Ohio, I 
saw that I made an impression on 
Mr. Lincoln quite favorable to him. 

But when the cabinet was an- 
nounced I was about as disappointed 
as any man in Washington, because 
there was but one man in it for whom 
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‘I would have voted, as a first choice, 
and for him only because he was from 
a border slave State, and that man 
was Mr. Bates, of Missouri, for Attor- 
ney-General. 

Of course, I was delighted when 
later on Mr. Lincoln made Mr. Stan- 
ton Secretary of War. 

All the objections I then had to 
Mr. Seward as Secretary of State, 
and many more, soon became patent to 
the ordinary observer. 

Ihad never regarded Mr. Seward 
as a practical man, nor a safe party 
leader, except for a party in the 
minority. His speech of January 
12th, 1861, in the Senate, after it was 
known he had been selected by Mr. 
Lincoln for Secretary of State, and 
his official blunders after he became 
Secretary, tell the story of his utter 
inability to safely and successfully 
lead a great party charged with the 
administration of a government such 
as ours during the dark days from 
1861 to 1865. 

He who now reads that speech of 
Mr. Seward, in the light of history, 
will fully comprehend that his lead- 
ership was like the blind leading the 
blind. 

That speech was prepared by Mr. 
Seward with more than his usual 
care, as it should have been, before 
its delivery in the Senate by the man 
soon to become Prime Minister. 

After it had been written and put 
in type, it was reviewed, and recast, 
and conned over and over again, not 
only by Mr, Seward, but by more 


than one friend of ability and posi- 
tion, and every word or line that 
made it mean anything was stricken 
out, and every word or suggestion 
was deliberately added that could 
possibly make it more foggy or 
nebulous. 

The day of its delivery in the Sen- 
ate was a solemn and memorable one, 
not only in Washington, but through- 
out the country. The great heart of 
the nation was still and heavy with 
apprehension. Every loyal citizen 
expected and longed to have pointed 
out to him the way to preserve the 
national unity and national life with- 
out dishonor, Never in our history 
has there been such an occasion for a 
statesman, and never before was 
there such a failure. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, then 
an old man (and by far the ablest 
man with whom I served in Con- , 
gress), walked over with me from the 
House to the Senate Chamber. We 
both had seats in the aisle, a little in 
front of Mr. Seward’s desk, and could 
hear him distinctly. I need not say 
that we listened, as did every one in 
that vast audience and in the entire 
nation, for one word or thought that 
would stir our hearts or give us hope. 
But no such word or suggestion came 
in that speech from the man who was 
so soon to be charged with the most 
delicate and responsible office in Mr. 
Lincoln’s cabinet. 

I have more than once seen both 
the Senate and House in mourning, 
but never did I see so sad an audi- 
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ence quit the Senate Chamber as on 
that day. 

While walking back with Stevens 
towards the House I said: “Mr. 
Stevens, what do you say to all that?” 
His answer was short, sharp and char- 
acteristic. He said: “I have listened 
to every word, and by the living God, 
I have heard nothing.” After going 
with Mr. Stevens to his committee 
room, I immediately returned to the 
Senate, to get the opinions of the 
Senators with whom I was intimate. 
Taking Mr. Wade by the hand, I 
said: “ Well, Mr. Senator, what have 
you to say?” And he answered: “If 
we follow such leadership, we will be 
in the wilderness longer than the 
children of Israel under Moses.” Mr. 
Sumner said: “I knew what was 
coming, but confess that I am sad.” 
Zac. Chandler did not wait for my 
question, but as I approached him 
raised his hands and exclaimed : 
“Great God! how are the mighty 
fallen!” 

And this was the judgment of a 
majority of our friends, in both the 
Senate and House, with whom at that 
time I exchanged opinions about the 
speech. It was reluctantly admitted 
that it meant a backdown to the con- 
spirators. 

And this, alas! was the best, and 
all,the new prime minister had to 
offer us. Instead of pointing out the 
path of duty and safety as a states- 
man should have done, he led us into 
the wilderness, enveloped in a cloud 


of words and metaphors, and there 
left us. 

I was anxious from the day of the 
delivery of that speech until the Re- 
publican Senators, with but one dis- 
senting vote, requested Mr. Lincoln 
to dismiss Mr. Seward from his cabi- 
net. And though the President did 
not comply with that request of the 
Republican Senators, as I then 
thought and now think he should 
have done, I felt confident that we 
should from that time on have less of 
Mr. Seward’s amazing assumption, 
that (when in his hand) “the pen 
was mightier than the sword.” Mr. 
Lincoln’s position and leadership was 
unquestioned from this date. 


SEWARD. 


Immediately after entering upon 
his duties as Secretary of State, Mr. 
Seward assumed to direct all depart- 
ments of the government, substan- 
tially as if he were a British prime 


minister and Mr. Lincoln but the 
nominal executive. 

Without consulting either the 
President, the Secretary of War, or 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Sew- 
ard undertook, secretiy and on his 
own responsibility, to arect the move- 
ments of military and naval officers 
as if he were, in fact, President. He 
caused the rebel authorities in 
Charleston to be notified by tele- 
graph that the “administration had 
given a confidential order to reinforce 
Fort Sumter,” to which Mr. Seward 
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was opposed, as a matter of policy, 
and therefore secretly resolved to de- 
feat it. The next day he notified 
Judge Campbell, a notorious seces- 
sionist, then on the Supreme Bench, 
that “faith as to Fort Sumter has 
been kept; wait and see.” No one 
claims that Mr. Seward did this as a 
disloyal man, but as a theorist who 
honestly believed that in his hand 
“the pen was mightier than the 
sword.” Mr. Seward was, in theory, 
a centralist, rather than a disunionist, 
and yet he was absolutely without 
any fixed or clearly defined policy 
when the rebellion broke out. He 


simply drifted on an unknown sea. 
His efforts at delay resulted in des- 
perate expedients, and led him to 


send ont secret agents to obstruct, 
mislead and delay all military and 
naval movements, for fear that actual 
war would falsify his prophetic utter- 
ances and defeat his negotiations. 

Over and over again he had de- 
clared that “ within ninety days there 
would be peace,” that “ harmony and 
reconciliation would. come _ within 
ninety days.” 

How peace and harmony were to be 
secured he never clearly made known. 
He simply predicted it. 

In his speech of January 12th in 
the Senate he proposed to meet 
“exaction with concession,” and “vio- 
lence with peaceably submitting to 
the doctrine of coercion, and quietly 
evacuating all the forts, and aban- 
* doning all the public property in the 


. 


rebel States, except where authority 
could be exercised uithout waging war.” 

He and General Scott had made 
up their minds “to let the wayward 
sisters depart in peace.” 

By pursuing this policy he hoped 
in some mysterious way ultimately to 
bring each seceded State back into 
the Union. 

In that speech he said: “I am will- 
ing to vote for an amendment to the 
Constitution declaring that it shall 
not, by any future amendment, be so 
altered as to confer on Congress 
power to abolish or interfere with 
slavery in any State.” 

I say nothing of Mr. Seward’s dam- 
aging dispatches to Mr. Adams, our 
Minister to Great Britain, nor of his 
blunders with other powers; I simply 
state that it was among our great 
misfortunes that he was called into 
the cabinet. In the Senate he would 
have been both useful and harmless. 

I saw Mr. Lincoln early the next 
morning after the Senatorial Com- 
mittee called on him to ask for Mr. 
Seward’s removal. 

It was a characteristic interview. 
The President asked me “what I 
would do if I were in his place.” This 
was a way in which he often put ques- 
tions to men. I answered him “ that 
what he would do or what I would 
do was not a fair way to put it, but 
that if I was in his place and held his 
opinions, I would accept the resigna- 
tions of Mr. Seward and Mr. Chase 
instanter; and at once appoint Mr. 
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Collamer, of Vermont, Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The suggestion pleased Mr. Lin- 
coln very much, especially the naming 
Mr. Collamer for Secretary of State. 

Mr. Collamer had been in General 
Harrison’s cabinet in 1841, and was 
recognized as an able lawyer, as well 
as the most conservative Republican 
Senator in the Senate. Mr. Collamer 


had acted as Chairman of the Sena- 
torial Committee which had called 
on the President to demand Mr. Sew- 
ard’s dismissal from the cabinet, and 
Mr. Lincoln saw at once that such an 
appointment would strike the extreme 


conservative wing of the Republican 
party very favorably, and he was all 
the more pleased with the suggestion 
because it came from so pronounced 
a radical as I was, and a recognized 
friend of Chase. He said two or 
three times: “ Why, Ashley, Collamer 
would make a first-class Secretary,” 
and added, “and how it would sur- 
prise the Senate !” 


GENERAL SCOTT. 


The day the first advance of our 
army marched across the long bridge 
at Washington will always be a mem- 
orable one to me. I had never before 
seen such a military display. I went 
directly to the White House to see 
the President, but found that he had 
gone over to General Scott’s office. 
I followed, and described with enthu- 
siasm the marching of our soldiers, 
singing “ Old John Brown,” and said: 
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“Mr. President, if our armies fight 
under the inspiration of that song, 
the gates of hell cannot prevail 
against us.” General Scott (who was 
a Virginian) astonished me by saying 
“that he regretted to strike his 
mother.” I replied with much 
warmth “that he who struck that 
flag [pointing to it] struck my mother 
and deserved death,” and uncere- 
moniously walked out, indignant at 
such an utterance from the command- 
ing general of ourarmies. This inci- 
dent tells the story of our national 
demoralization. General Scott, the 
commander of our armies, had, at 
that time, unknown to Mr. Lincoln 
or the public, reached the amazing 
conclusion that it was best to “let 
the wayward sisters depart in peace.” 

General Scott soon afterwards (un- 
der the manipulation of Seward) 
recommended the surrender of Fort 
Sumter and Fort Pickens. As the 
President, with the approval of the 
cabinet, had before this ordered rein- 
forcements and provisions to Fort 
Sumter, this sudden and unlooked for 
, change on the part of General Scott 
shook the faith of the President in 
him, and he immediately began the 
search for a younger and more reli- 


able commander. 
x * * x * 


THE ARMY, 


I do not care to introduce or dwell 
on the disasters of the Army of the 
Potomac, until General Grant as- 
sumed command, nor will I attempt 
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to criticise its defeated generals. I 
am not a military man, and therefore 
not competent for such a task. 

That Generals McDowell, McClel- 
lan, Burnside, Hooker and Pope did 
the best they could, no one now ques- 
tions. That they did not do better was 
the nation’s misfortune. 

The rank and file of our army, both 
North and South, were made up of 
as good material as the world ever 
saw. In some respects the Southern 


soldier for a time had the advantage. 
First, every slave-master was born 
and trained to command; he became 
self-reliant and confident from youth 
up; he was an accomplished horse- 
man, accustomed to outdoor life and 


the use of fire-arms. These qualities, 
with a fiery temperament and splen- 
did physical organization, made him 
the most formidable soldier in the 
world; and when you add to this the 
fact that he was fighting on his own 
chosen ground, surrounded by friends, 
and with natural positions for de- 
fense, you have a soldier of whom 
any general might well be proud. 
The northwestern soldier had many 
of these admirable qualities, espe- 
cially did he have the advantage 
which an outdoor and frontier life 
gives in educating men to be self- 
reliant and accustomed to the use of 
horses and fire-arms. : 
The soldiers from the east did not 
have the outdoor life of their western 
comrades, and it required a year or 
more of active training in the field to 


make them equal in,this regard to 
western men. But when the eastern 
and western soldiers were united un- 
der General Grant, the Army of the 
Potomac proved itself to be the equal 
of ‘the soldiers in the Southern army, 
and from the day General Grant took 
command of that army no more was 
heard about the inefficiency or want 
of valor of the Army of the Potomac. 

And I might say here, in order to 
estimate men’s characters, some little 
incident in their lives will often tell 
you the kind of men they are. That 
is especially true of civil life. You 
go into a congress of three hundred 
men and you will see the timid men 
coming together, you will see the 
reckless men together, and you will 
see the profound men together. And 
so in the army; you will find all the 
fighting men gravitate together, as if 
they understood and had confidence 
in each other. 

When General Grant, on the even- 
ing of the first day’s battle at Shiloh 
(which had been a defeat), was told 
by his quartermaster that if again 
defeated to-morrow he would not 
have transportation enough to carry 
the troops (65,000 in number) across 
the river, the General inquired: 

“ How many can you handle?” 

“Ten thousand,” the quartermaster 
answered. 

“Well,” said the General, quietly, 
“if we are defeated you will be able 
to carry all that are left.” 

This incident admirably illustrates 
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General Grant’s determination of 
character. He simply determined to 
win or be annihilated. 

While talking about soldiers, my 
mind recurs to Thomas, the grandest 
figure to me of all the war. You will 
remember what he said to General 
Steadman when he ordered him to 
make a cnarge. Steadman started at 
once to execute his order, but impul- 
sively turning back, said: “General, 
where shall I find you after the 
charge?” 

“ Right here, sir,” pointing to the 
spot on which he stood. 

That told the story of General 
Thomas’ character. It is also beau- 


tifully told in one of Mrs. Sherwood’s 


war poems. 

Sheridan, when he came east, was 
assigned by Grant to Meade’s com- 
mand. Meade told Sheridan to go 
out with his cavalry and reconnoitre, 
but to be very careful about Stuart, 
he was a troublesome fellow. Sheri- 
dan’s blood was up in a minute, and 
he said, with some strong words, that 
he could knock hell out of him, if he 
could get at him. General Meade, 
who was a very quiet man, when he 
saw Grant said: 

“Well, General, that man Sheridan 
that you sent me is rather insubordi- 
nate.” 

The General says: “ How is that; 
what did he do?” 

General Meade repeated what Sheri- 
dan had said. 

“Did Sheridan say that?” inquired 
Grant. 


“Yes, sir; he did,” rejoined Meade, 
with emphasis. 

“Why didn’t you tell him to goand 
do it?” was all Grant said. 

Meade went back, took the hint, 
gave the order to Sheridan, and 
Stuart never troubled him after- 
wards. 

I went down to the Army of the 
Potomac with a letter from Mr. Lin- 
coln to Grant. I became a little 
anxious for fear the Sixth rebel corps 
down there at Petersburg might ‘be 
detached, and attack Sheridan’s rear, 
when he was marching from Atlanta. 
I kept talking to the President about 
it until he sent me down, and I stayed 
there ten days. The night before I 
started back I looked at the map on 
the table, and said to the General : 
“T wish you would show me the situ- 
ation; I want to tell the best story I 
can to the President to-morrow. I 
am going up to-night.” I had been 
complaining about the dead cattle 
and dead mules and horses, and 
wanted the camp cleared up for fear 
of a pestilence. The General gave 
me satisfactory answers, and pointed 
out the situation on the map, and 
said to me: 

“For every three men of ours dead, 
five of theirs; for every three of our 
cattle dead, five of theirs.” 

Picking up some paper on the table 
and crushing it in his hand, he says: 

“Tell the President I have got 
them like that!” 

It made the cold chills run over 


me. But as I went to Washington, 
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and caught sight of the flag floating 
from the dome, it kept welling up in 
me, “Tell the President I have got 
them like that!” It told the charac- 
ter of the man. When I repeated 
what he said to the President and 
others, they all felt exactly as I did. 
But after all it cheered us, and we all 
involuntarily exclaimed, “I have got 
them like that !” 

And right here I might say that we 
of northwestern Ohio never think of 
the army without thinking of the old 
Fourteenth, the bravest of the brave, 
and of General Steadman, its gallant 
commander. But I want to say that 
the hundred-day men deserve honor- 
able mention. The patriotic impulse 
that carried the hundred-day men 
into the army and to the Army of the 
Potomac, with Colonel Phillips at 
their head, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Faskins and Richard Waite among 
the captains, and John J. Barker 
among the lieutenants, was as _ patri- 
otic as that which carried the three- 
year men to the nation’s rescue. 

I remember well: their march 
through the streets of Washington, 
and the speech of Mr. Lincoln to 
them from the steps of the White 
House, and my address to them at 
the front. 

These men were a partof the Army 
of the Potomac, and although they 
were there but one hundred days, 
those one hundred days were event- 
ful days to us and to them, and they 
have a right equally with the veterans 
to the inheritance which comes from 


victories bravely won. Especially is 
honor due to the men who so gal- 
lantly marched to battle when they 
were exempt by age from military 
duty. 

LINCOLN. 

It will not be claimed by the parti- 
san friends of any man that any one 
of our greatest statesmen or generals 
was faultless and committed no 
blunders. 

Young and inexperienced as I was, 
I felt confident that I knew as much 
about the secret purposes of the con- 
spirators and their plots as many of 
our oldest leaders; but / knew also 
that if so great a Senator as Mr. Ben- 
ton, of Missouri, who had served in 
the Senate for thirty years from a 
slave State, could not command the 
attention of the country when spe- 
cially and publicly calling attention 
to the designs of the slave conspira- 
tors, a young and unknown abolition- 
ist from a free State like myself could 
not hope to do so. 

I therefore deferred to such mer 
as Seward, Sumner and Fessenden in 
the Senate, and Stevens, Washburn, 
Grow and others in the House, and 
also such men as Chase, Greeley and 
Wendell Phillips in private life. 

Before the rebellion broke out I 
came to know that Seward was a 
“dreamer,” who always lived high 
up in the clouds; that Sumner was a 
man of “books,” and that Chase prac- 
tically did not know men, and might 
be associated in the Senate for years 
with the chief conspirators and be 
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entirely ignorant of their movements 
or their plots. 

As I now look back and review, 
more calmly than I could then, the 
words and acts of our greatest men, 
Lincoln stands forth pre-eminent 
among them all. 

Without experience, and confronted 
by trials and responsibilities greater 
than any President who had preceded 
him, he proved equal to every emer- 
gency, and never failed in the most 
trying and difficult hour. 

Surrounded on every hand by 
traitors and often misinformed by 
real but mistaken friends and be- 
trayed by pretenders, he faced a 
million rebels in arms, and never 
quailed nor faltered; he, more than 
all others, secured the loyal co-opera- 
tion of the border slave States; he 
was the one great leader of the Re- 
publican party, and more, of all men 
of whatever party, who hoped for the 
triumph of the Union, and he occu- 
pied this position because he was 
fitted by nature for the great task im- 
posed upon him. His leadership was 
gentle but firm, cautious yet persist- 
ent. He was the one man of all the 
men I knew in those days of trial and 
danger, best fitted for the place he 
filled so well. As tender asa woman 
to suffering and sorrow, he stood 
forth, during the entire rebellion, a 
Colossus among men. 

“* Like the oak of the mountain, deep-rooted 


and firm, 
Erect when multitudes bent to the storm.” 


No man can depict the humilia- 


tions and catastrophies which this 
nation escaped by having Abraham 
Lincoln for President in 1861 instead 
of William H. Seward. 

Back of Lincoln and Congress 
stood the rank and file of the army, 
to whom the greatest credit is due. 
And back of the army there was a 
patriotic sentiment for national unity - 
and national glory, which represented 
the moral force of an overwhelming 
majority of the nation. This senti- 
ment moulded and directed Lincoln 
and her statesmen, and inspired her 
generals and the army with the ne- 
cessity of union and the hope of vic- 
tory. 

Without this united moral force 
Congress would not have acted, the 
President would have been power- 
less, and the Republic of Washington 
and Jefferson ,;would have been di- 
vided, dismembered and destroyed, 
and on its ruins two or more discord- 
ant and hostile governments erected, 
which would have been a perpetual 
menace to each other and to the 
peace of the world. 


TRUE STATESMANSHIP, 


We have now reached a time (so far 
have we advanced in a single genera- 
tion) where we can form a proper es- 
timate of the statesmen who ruled 
this nation from 1836 to 1860. 

Even the ordinary observer of to- 
day no longer recognizes their pre- 
tensions to statesmanship. Plain, 
practical, common-sense Americans 
who believe in a “ government of the 
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people, by the people, for the people,” 
will in the future declare, as they do 
now, that true statesmanship does not 
enact injustice into aw—that that is not 
a democratic or republican govern- 
ment which affirms the legal right to 
property in man, or which authorizes 
or permits the enslavement of men by 
fraud or force within its jurisdiction 


or under its flag. At atime when the 


moral sentiment of mankind the 
world over was practically a unit 
against the enslavement of any race, 
and when the imperial governments 
of Russia and Brazil were emancipat- 
ing their slaves, and all the great na- 
tions of the world were joining hands 
to attempt the civilization of the dark 
continent of Africa, to the end that 
they might make slave piracy impos- 
sible, the so-called statesmen of this 
country were conspiring to destroy 
the freest and best government on 
earth, and making war on their own 
kindred in order that they might es- 
tablish one or more petty governments 
whose cornerstone should be human 
slavery. 

The folly and crimes of the seces- 
sion leaders and their allies of the 
North can never be repeated again; 
even the memory of them will soon 
have 


“Gone glimmering through the gleam of 
things that were— 
A school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour.” 


Never again shall there be wit- 
nessed in the land of Washington and 
Lincoln the blasphemy of religious 
teachers preaching that saint and 


sinner alike must see to it “that ser- 
vants obey their masters ¢” all things 
because acceptable in the sight of the 
Lord,” and that when escaping, it 
was the duty of the public to provide 
for returning slaves to their slave- 
masters at the nation’s expense, and, 
crowning all, by boldly affirming the 
divinity of slavery. 

The conspirators and their apolo- 
gists may write thousands of volumes 
in defense of their dogma of secession 
and State rights, and fill them with 
long-drawn-out logic and quotations 
from the Bible and from pretended 
Christian teachers affirming the di- 
vinity of slavery; they may build 
monuments of marble, brass or iron 
to their lost cause and its dead 
leaders, and do what they may to 
justify or excuse their blunders or 
their crimes, and yet the time is com- 
ing, and zow és, in which no sane man 
will read their writings except to 
learn from their own pens the heighth 
and depth of their amazing folly. 
And a generation of men shall not 
have passed away before all who 
stand before their monuments will be 
asking themselves whether the leaders 
of the Whiskey rebellion, the schemers 
of the Hartford Convention plot, or 
Aaron Burr and his conspirators are 
not better entitled to commemora- 
tion, in brass or iron, than the leaders 
of the slaveholders’ rebellion. 

I have not spoken personally of any 
of the leaders of the rebellion, be- 
cause they were all the followers and 
satellites of Calhoun, from Jefferson 
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Davis down to Senator Wigfall, of 
Texas, who was dubbed by his fellow 
conspirators “one of the most elo- 
quent fools on the continent.” 

To me there are inseparably con- 
nected with the history of the rebell- 
ion three men in civil life, who stand 
out more prominently than their as- 
sociates—Calhoun, the great con- 
spirator; Seward, the dreamer, and 
Lincoln, the statesman. Calhoun, 
able, ambitious, logical and persistent, 
and as unyielding as death; Seward, 
the philosophical dreamer, political 
prophet and Presidential aspirant, 
the coiner of beautiful and high- 
sounding phrases, with no practical 
ability for a crisis, such as the rebell- 
ion of 1861. When the hour of action 
and trial came, he suggested, in his 
speech of January 12th, “that we 
meet prejudice with conciliation, ex- 
action with concessions, violence with 
the right hand of fellowship,” and 
surrender to the rebels all the public 
property of the nation in their States, 
“ except where the authority of the United 
States could be exercised without war.” 
To crown all, he offered to vote for 
an amendment to the Constitution 
which would preserve slavery forever, 
and thus make the “ irrepressible con- 
flict” perpetual, so long as a single 
State elected to maintain the institu- 
tion of slavery in its borders. 

The world recognizes when it reads 
Mr. Lincoln’s statement of the “irre- 
pressible conflict,” that he was the 
practical, just and far-seeing states- 
man. 
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In his great speech in Springfield, 
in 1858, he said: " 

“A house divided against. itself 
cannot stand. I believe that this 
government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved. 
I do not expect the house to fall, but 
I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing, or all 
the other. Either the opponents of 
slavery will arrest the further spread 
of it, and place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is 
in the course of ultimate extinction, 
or its advocates will push it forward 
till it shall become alike lawful in all 
the States, old as well as new, North 
as well as South.” 

This great speech made Mr. Lin- 
coln President. After his inaugura- 
tion he followed logically, and with 
fidelity, the doctrine announced in 
that speech. 

And when he declared, in his in- 
augural address, that his oath and 
duty alike required him to see that 
the laws were impartially and hon- 
estly executed, and added: “ Zhe 
power confided in me will be used to hold, 
occupy, and possess the property, and en- 
force the laws of the government,” a 
practical and patriotic people knew 
what that declaration meant. They 
knew that Mr. Lincoln intended 


** that the house should not be divided nor 
fall,” but that the Union should be 
maintained forever, and be all one 
And to the accom- 


thing—all free. 
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plishment of that great work he con- 
secrated his life. 

Mr. Seward would not only have 
been dismissed from office by any 
other government, but would have 
been arrested for usurpation of power 
—and for holding secret and un- 
authorized communication with the 
public enemy. And I do not believe 
that any President who had preceded 
Mr. Lincoln would have continued 
Mr. Seward in his cabinet for a single 
day after the formal and unanimous 
the Senate for his 


request of 
removal. 
It was Mr. Lincoln’s hopefulness ° 
and faith in man that made him so 
long-suffering in his dealings with 
Seward, Chase and McClellan, and 


hundreds of others, myself included. 

I think he was in that respect one 
of the most wonderful of men. I can 
remember two instances, one of which 
was with reference to myself, the 
other, Senator Schurz. Schurz was 
in the army, and was as restless as a 
nervous man could be, and fired a 
letter of sixteen pages over the head 
of his commander to Mr, Lincoln, a 
thing which, as a military matter, was 
not to be tolerated. Afterward he 
thought better of it, and wrote Mr. 
Lincoln a kind of an apology for hav- 
ing committed this breach of military 
discipline. The President kindly 
wrote him: “ Never mind; come and 
see me.” When he came to meet 
him he began to apologize. 

“Never mind, Schurz. I guess be- 
fore we get through talking you won’t 


think I am so bad a man as some 
people say I am.” 

Kindness, of course, broke down 
Mr. Schurz just as it had other men. 

I went up to see him at one time 
about McClellan—got there early in 
the morning. He hadn’t got into his 
room. When he came in he expressed 
some surprise, talking to himself, as 
I supposed. He hesitated a moment, 
and said: 

‘Well, General, what are you doing 
here so early?” 

“T came here to see you.” 

“What can I do for you ?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” I shut my mouth 
as tight as I could. 

“You have come up to see about 
McClellan ?” 

“Te, 4” 

“Well,” said he, “that reminds me 
of a story.” 

I was determined to have a solid 
talk with him. So I said, rising to 
my feet: “ Mr. President, 1 beg your 
pardon, but I didn’t come this morn- 
ing to hear a story.” 

He looked at me and said, with 
such a sad face: “Ashley, I have 
great confidence in you, and great 
respect for you, and I know how sin- 
cere you are. But if I couldn’t tell 
these stories I would die. Now, you 
sit down!” So he ordered a cup of 
coffee, and we discussed the situa- 
tion. 

That was the peculiar character of 
the man. 

I saw him one day give a pardon 
for a soldier sentenced to be shot, 
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where the mother and some women 
of his household came there. When 
he did it, of course there was a scene. 
Tears came to the eyes of many. 
The President says: “Well, I have 
made one family happy, but I don’t 
know about the discipline of the 
army!” 

That was the characteristic of the 
man, and because of that he held to- 
gether the discordant elements—held 
together the border States; and I 
think carried us to victory better 
than any man, certainly, of whom I 
have the least knowledge. I don’t 
know of any man in this country that 
I would rather have had for Presi- 
dent, considering it after it is all 


over, for a quarter of a century, than 
Abraham Lincoln. 
That the historian of the future 


will accord the highest order of 
statesmanship to Abraham Lincoln 
and the Union men of 1861-65 I do 
not doubt. 

A practical world will judge public 
men by what they accomplish, not 
by what they profess. Soldier and 
statesmen alike must be judged by 
this simple standard. 

From this point of view the his- 
torian will show that Mr. Lincoln 
found the government disrupted and 
bankrupt, with a hostile government 
organized by conspirators omits sup- 
posed ruins. He will show that Mr. 
Lincoln and a Union Congress pro- 
ceeded at once to secure its political 
unity and territorial integrity; that 
they raised, organized and equipped 
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armies and crushed the rebellion; 
that they amended the National Con- 
stitution prohibiting slavery forever; 
that they were both merciful and for- 
giving as conquerors never were be- 
fore; that all /aws and constitutional 
amendments were impartial in their 
character, and operated on the North 
and South alike. He will show that 
under their State governments, as re- 
organized by them, the South has 
prospered and increased in wealth as 
never before; that the census of 1890 
confirmed all we hoped and promised 
when we declared that her increase in 
cotton, sugar, tubacco, rice, iron and 
manufactures more than doubled in 
value between 1860and 1890, and that 
her plantation and city property in- 
creased in value ‘hreefold, that a 
National Government, with amnesty 
and impartial suffrage, found a com- 
plete vindication, both at home and 
abroad. And knowing this, as each 
Union soldier and Union citizen who 
took part in the great drama of 1861 
“ folds the drapery of his couch about 
him,” and joins the silent majority, 
he will know that his sacrifices have 
not been in vain. © 

There are men before me to-night 
who bore aloft and followed that flag 
at Shiloh and Stone River, at Murfes- 
boro, Missionary Ridge and Nash- 
ville, and from Chickamauga to 
Chattanooga and the top of Lookout 
Mountain, and from Atlanta through 
Georgia on to Washington, as they 


carried it in triumph back to their 


homes prior to placing it here within 
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the shrine of Memorial Hall. And 
because it has been riddled by shot 
and shell, and has been baptized with 
the blood of the living and the dead, 
it is all the more sacred to us. 

Mr. President, that flag means more 
to you and to me to-night than ever 
it did before. 


To us, as Americans, and to every. 


civilized people beneath the sun, it 
symbolizes the unity and strength of 
the greatest and freest commonwealth 


It means invincible power 
It means 


on earth. 
and enlightened progress. 
hope and happiness to ail the coming 
generationsof men entitled to its pro- 
tection. It means that never again, 
on the land or on the sea, can it be a 
flag of “stripes” to any of God’s 
children, however poor or however 
black. It means the sovereignty of 
an indissoluble Union—and a proph- 
ecy of the coming continental 
republic. 
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AN evening and a morning were the 
first day—but not the last—I spent at 
Idaho Springs. 

The sun had begun to descend to- 
ward the Rocky Mountains that day 
in June. An irrepressible desire 
arose within me to seek 

‘Some lone and pleasant dell, 

Some valley in the West,” 
where the dissonance of city life could 
not be heard—at least for one sweet 
day. I wished for, but did not find, 
the wings of a dove that I might flee 
unto the mountains. Therefore, I 
took the train, one of the Union Pa- 
cific trains, that every evening carries 
many of Denver’s denizens up Clear 
Creek Canon, some of them to Idaho 
Springs. 

With others I stepped from the 
train. I-pitied the panting locomo- 
tive—it was hot and tired too. The 
sun was withdrawing for the night 
behind Gray’s Peak, and the shadow 
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which it cast was the first to fall 
athwart the pleasant homes of that 
mountain-sheltered city. Then the 
shadows from other mountains fell 
fast and faster, until, looking up to 
the nearer heavens, I could hear 
them, more plainly than ever before, 
declare the glory of God; could see 
the firmament, more plainly than 
ever before, show forth His handi- 
work, 

The sound of many waters was 
heard—unusual melody for plain- 
dwellers. There was a bridge span- 
ning the rushing stream. I stood 
upon it, and listened to what the 
waves were saying. They were vexed 
because, when they started, as melted 
and commingling snow-flakes from 
mountain tops, they were as pure as 
they had been white. They had 
been dammed, here and there, to turn 
the wheels of stamp mills, sampling 
works, compressed air engines ; had 
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been channeled, here and there, to 
wash the very ground upon which 
we walk in this strange land, that 
men might gather the gold hidden 
therein. 

That pioneer placer-miner, Mr. 
Peter Theobold, showed me a nug- 
get of gold, that moonlit night, 
weighing eight pennyweights, which 
he took from this creek’s bed thirty 
years ago. A generation has since 
passed away, and yet the stream runs 
on over its gold-charged sand and 
gravel. Even now, Frank Fitzpat- 
rick counts the gold by pennyweights 
he washes every evening from its 
altered current. 


The city rests on foundations inter- 
mingled with gold. 
But midnight was coming on. The 


moon had risen. Its borrowed rai- 
ment fell as softly upon the rocks’ 
rough face as upon “the lush-red 
roses drooped in dream,” in the 
flower gardens of Plummer and Os- 
biston upon Colorado avenue. It 
was late, therefore, when I reached 
and registered at the “Hotel Stan- 
ton.” The rest of the night was 
spent in dreamless sleep. 

I believe Anna Letitia Barbauld 
said, 


‘*In some brighter clime 
Bid me, Good morning.” 


These words came chiming down 
memory’s aisles that first morning at 
Idaho Springs, for I seemed to be in 
some brighter sun-bright clime than 
even my nativity, the lovely far away 
valley of the Ohio. 


One of my first and pleasurable ac- 
quaintances was formed at the Stan- 
ton, when ‘“good-morning,” was 
involuntarily exchanged between a 
stranger—the Hon. John A. Wilstach, 
of Indiana, and myself. We soon be- 
came friends. He had traveled much ; 
had crossed the ocean four times; 
had been in all lands and climes. 
Talking with him about the climate 
of this locality, Judge Wilstach said : 

“As to climatic advantages, the 
northern side of the town of Idaho 
Springs, including the site of the 
‘Hotel Stanton,’ is in the same posi- 
tion as the celebrated hotels at Men- 
tone on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean in Southern France. Mentone 
is the favorite winter sanitarium of 
Europe. The hotels there, to which 
I allude, are the ‘ Hotel de la Paix’ 
(of Peace) and the ‘Hotel des Ang- 
lais’ (of the English). The Mediter- 
ranean Alps there so closely invest 
the sea, that the spray often dashes 
across beach and boulevard into the 
windows of the lower stories, and the 
‘Hotel de la Paix’ is, for nearly half 
its height, built into the face of the 
mountain in its rear. The mountain 
rises to a lofty height. It faces then | 
due south. On its face, therefore, 
rests, all day long, the sun. Mentone 
feels no blast from the north. The 
northern storm slips over the sum- 
mit into the sea. Is the breeze from 
the south, it brings from Africa the 
fervors of the tropics tempered by 
the waves. The ‘Stanton’ has the 
same advantages of situation, Sheer 
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above it rises the lofty north walls of 
the Canon. From the east comes 
through the convenient opening of 
the Grass Valley, the warm breezes 
of Eastern Colorado. ‘From the 
west, through another opening, come 
hints of the warm breezes of the Pa- 
cific coast. The only enemy of the 
climate of Idaho Springs is the gale 
from the Sierra Blanca and Pike’s. 
Peak, and from this it is protected by 
the summits of the Santa Fe Moun- 
tain. Is it any wonder that snow re- 
fuses to remain in the streets of this 
favored city in the winter, and that 
sleighing is as much unknown in its 
streets as the Tally-Ho Coach in Ven- 
ice? From the mountain last named 
issue the Hot Springs, which are giv- 
ing Idaho Springs an_ enviable 
celebrity. 

“These waters, heated in the al- 
chemy of nature, suggest another 
parallel. They are of the exact tem- 
perature of the famous waters of 
Aix-le-Baines ; one hundred and thir- 
teen degrees Fahrenheit. These are 
soda, those are sulphur.” 

It was pleasant to talk with some 
of the pioneers of Idaho Springs. 
One of the first—it was the first I 
believe—to make discoveries in the 
vicinity, was George A. Jackson. 
The story of his arrival and the im- 
portant incidents connected there- 
with* I learned from the pen of a 
pioneer—the daughter of Hon. R, B. 
Griswold : 


* Contribution to Rocky Mountain News, 
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“Among these restless argonauts 
was George A. Jackson, the original 
discoverer of gold placers in Colorado. 
It was during the winter of 1858, 
while prospecting the valley of Clear 
Creek—Vasquey River then called— 
that he first strolled into Grass Val- 
ley, while the river was frozen solid, 


‘and following up the stream as far as 


what is now called Soda Hill, ob- 
served a blue mist arising from an 


‘ adjoining canon, which he at first 


supposed to be the camp-fires of the 
Utes. 

“Alarmed at his imagined danger, 
he climbed to the summit of an adja- 
cent hill, wherein the snow lay waist 
deep and, peering cautiously into the 
adjoining valley, ascertained that the 
mysterious smoke was the vapor from 
the hot springs located near by, 
which, after the discovery of placer 
gold on the bars above and below 
them, made the immediate vicinity 
the seat of a mining camp which rap- 
idly grew into a village and prosper- 
oustown, Jackson relates that at that 
time hundreds of mountain sheep had 
gathered about the springs to. graze 
upon the herbage, from which the 
warm vapors had melted the snows. 

“From here he advanced half a 
mile up the main creek, built a log 
heap and started a fire upon what is 
know as Chicago Bar, where he after. 
ward dug in the thawed ground and 
was rewarded by finding the rich 
washings, the news of which soon re- 
vived as great an emigration toward 
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Colorado as the previous decade had 
attracted to California.” 

Mr. George A. Patten, a pioneer, 
and one of the early postmasters said : 

“T have traveled all over Colorado 
in the last thirty years, and I have 
never been in a location where the 
climate equals this. One pecularity 
I have often noticed—the storms 
that seem to rise at Gray’s Peak, and 
our storms come generally from that 
direction, do not sweep down on our 
city. Old Chief Mountain, south of 
us and in sight there, seems to be a 
natural attraction and so is the next 
point struck, leaving us in the edge, 
almost untouched.” 

The reader may not care to learn 
what I saw from the top of Bellevue 
Mountain ; of the “ Outing at Chicago 
Lakes and the ascent of Mount Rosa- 
lie ;” the fishing excursion to Echo 
Lake ; a day at Lake Edith ; amateur 
prospecting on the _ ore-pregnant 
mountains ; the Autobiography of a 
Silver Dollar; of visits to some of 
the famous mining-camps around the 
city, such as “ The Lamartine,” “ The 
“Dove’s Nest,” “The Early Bird,” 
“The Freeland,” “‘ The Plutus,” “‘ The 
Ben Harrjson,” “The Silver Age,” 
“The Little Mattie” and its wonder- 


flume, “The Argo” and “Bald 
Eagle,” “The Mary Foster,” “The 
Financier,” “The Money Mask,” 
“The Denver City,” “The Jo Rey- 
nolds,”’ “The Humboldt,” “The 
Champion—Donaldson,” and many 
other producers that are daily and 
nightly contributing to the world’s 
wealth. 

Some mention of these attractions 
to this resort have been and will be 
made in separate papers for publica- 
tion in these pages. 

The day was going away and the 
shadows of another evening falling, . 
when Mr. A. H. Colburn tightened 
the reins of his horses and asked me 
to take a seat behind the swift pacer, 
“ John,” and his many-gaited compan- 


ion, “Billy.” In this way I was borne 
rapidly over the city and suburban 
avenues—a most pleasurable ride. 
There were none of Byron’s “ tears 
and torture,” but there was a “ touch 
of joy” inthis evening and morning 


dream-time. But it was not all a 
dream. The reality consisted in the 
renewed strength and the restfulness 
experienced by one of this world’s 
tired denizens in spending a night 
in this canon-walled city. 

Henry Duptey TEETor. 
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CHAUNCEY WRIGHT GRIGGS. 


Since the American branch of the 
Griggs family settled in New Eng- 
land over two centuries ago it has 
never failed to produce worthy repre- 
sentatives in every generation, and 
its chief representative in this genera- 
tion is no exception to the rule. 
Chauncey Wright Griggs is the 
fourth and next to the youngest son 
of Chauncey Griggs, born in Tolland, 
Connecticut, April roth,1795, and who, 
in 1822, married Hearty Dimmock, 
daughter of Capt. Daniel Dimmock, 
also of Tolland county. By both 
lines of ancestry C. W. Griggs is 
therefore connected with that fine 
old New England stock “in whose 
tombs scandal never slept.” 

On his father’s side the chain of 
descent is: 1. Thomas Griggs, at 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1639. 2. Joseph, 
youngest son of foregoing (1625- 
1715), lived at Muddy Brook, then a 
part of Boston, was selectman of the 
town two terms; served as member 
of town committees, etc.; eight chil- 
dren. 3. Ichabod, youngest son of 
foregoing (1675-1718), lived in Brook- 
line and Roxbury; married Margaret 
Bishop, of Ipswich, Mass.; nine chil- 
dren. 
lived at Norwich; Connecticut; re- 
moved to Tolland, Connecticut, about 
1744; deacon of the church there; 


4. Ichabod (1718-—May 9, 1790), 


representative in the General Assem- 
bly three sessions ; selectman five 
years; three children. . 5. Ichabod, 
second child of foregoing (June 7, 
1744-September 30, 1776); ensign in 
the war of the revolution; died and 
was buried in New Rochelle, New 
York; married Mary Hatch, daughter 
of Joseph Hatch, Jr.; home in Tol- 
land, Connecticut; five children. 6. 
Stephen, third child of foregoing 
(Oct6ber 3, 1769-December 14, 1856); 
married, March 18, 1792, Elizabeth 
Lathrop, daughter of Solomon La- 
throp, of Tolland; selectman one 
year; captain of a militia company; 
home in Tolland; six children. 7. 
Chauncey (C. W. Griggs’ father), sec- 
ond child of foregoing; lived till late 
in life in Tolland; removed thence to 
Detroit, Michigan, where he had liv- 
ing two sons and a daughter, and 
where he died December 11, 1866, at 
the home of his daughter, widow of 
Gurdon O. Williams, a wealthy and 
respected citizen of Detroit; repre- 
sentative in General Assembly two 
sessions; judge of the Probate Court 
for the district of Tolland two years, 
and hence often called Judge Griggs; 
also, for fourteen years a justice of 
the peace; captain of a militia com- 
pany formed for service in the Dorr 
rebellion, 
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On his mother’s side the chain of 
descent is as follows: 1. Elder 
Thomas Dimmock, first settler of 
that name, and common ancestor of 
the Dimmocks of New England; 
through him they trace their kinship 
to the Dymockes, of England, a name 
applied to the hereditary champion 
of English kings, and through him 
also C. W. Griggs is one of the heirs 
to the Dimmock estate of some 
4 19,000,000, now held in the Bank of 
England; died at Barnstable, Massa- 

chusetts, 1658; “he was identified with 
- the early history of town (Barnstable), 
the leading man, and in some way 
connected with all of the acts of the 
first settlers; assistant justice of the 


County Court; one of the Council of 
War, lieutenant of the militia, ruling 
elder of the church, the town’s first 
representative ” (see Amos Otis in his 


“History of Barnstable”). 2. Deacon 
Shubael Dimmock (1644-1732); select- 
man and deputy of the County Court 
of Barnstable for two years; also en- 
sign of the militia; later, selectman, 
deacon, and otherwise prominent in 
Windham, Massachusetts, where he 
died. 3. Capt Thomas Dimmock 
(1664-1697), killed in the French and 
Indian wars at battle of Canso, Sep- 
tember 9, 1697, a gallant and fearless 
officer. 4. Ensign Thomas  Dim- 
mock (1698-1741), died in the king’s 
serviceat Cuba. 5. Desire Dimmock, 
who married her cousin, Timothy 
Dimmock, of South Coventry, Con- 
necticut. 6. Capt. Daniel Dimmock 
(1767-1833), lived at South Coventry; 


married Anna Wright, of Mansfield. 
7. Hearty Dimmock, December 24, 
1794, C. W. Griggs’ mother. 

After about 1750 the Griggs family 
was identified with the history of Tol- 
land, Connecticut, as was the Dim- 
mock family with that of South 
Coventry. Both families were promi- 
nent in the civil, military and eccle- 
siastical life of their times and places, 
so much so that we expect to find C. 
W. Griggs, as by right of birth, a 
worthy civilian, a prominent church- 
man, and a soldier, and such he is in 
history. 

It was in Tolland county that C. 
W. Griggs passed the earliest years 
of his life, where he received a 
rudimentary education in the pub- 
lic school. Even as a child he dis- 
played amazing industry, and as he 
advanced in years his genius for 
mathematics was the wonder of his 
teachers. At the age of fourteen he 
became a clerk in an office in Ohio, 
but later on he was sent to Monson 
to continue his education. He then 
became a teacher at Palmer, Mass., 
where by his tact and kindliness he 
endeared himself to all with whom he 
came incontact. But the quiet and 
laborious life of a teacher did not suit 
the enterprising spirit of young 
Griggs. He desired to follow a busi- 
ness career, and to prepare for it he 
repaired to Detroit, Mich., where in 
‘an incredible short time he graduated 
in the business college of that city. 
When leaving college he foresaw that 
his best business chance would be 
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found not among slow New England 
folks, but in the new country to the 
west. He consequently secured em- 
ployment as a clerk in a banking 
house in Detroit. His fine qualities 
were soon recognized, and won him a 
reputation among the business men 
of Ohio and Iowa, where he was sub- 
sequently engaged in mercantile pur- 


suits. From Iowa he returned to 


Detroit to a partnership with his 
brother in the furnishing business, 
and remained there till 1856, when he 
formed a resolution to go still further 
west, to the outskirts of civilization, 
where he might grow rich with anew 
country, and aid in its upbuilding. 


He was then but twenty-two, in the 
very prime of youth, full of energy 
and worthy ambition. He located at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and opened a 
general store. Minnesota was then a 
howling wilderness, and St. Paul was 
a village in the midst of the wilds, 
where a few thousand adventurers or 
optimists had gathered to await the 
coming of prosperity. Chauncey 
Griggs nerved himself for the effort 
of his life. Around was a great 
country whose virgin soil was prolific 
of untold wealth. But to harvest 
the riches of the soil railroads were 
necessary, and young Griggs set him- 
self, with all his wonted activity, to 
promote the building of the railroads 
and the settlement of the lands. In 
addition to his general merchandise 
business, he became a railroad con- 
tractor, and a coal and lumber mer- 
chant, and he was soon marked out 


as foremost among the business men 
of the young city. It was then, when 
success was assured, that he married 
the one of his choice, a lady whom he 
had known and loved in his old home 
in Connecticut, and who was brave 
enough to share his crude frontier 
life in the then thinly populated west. 
Miss Martha A. Gallup was the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Timothy Gallup, pastor 
of the Congregational Church of Led- 
yard, Connecticut. She was a mem- 
ber of the family of Milton Gallup, 
of revolutionary fame, and she in- 
herited the strength of character and 
worth of her Puritan ancestry. She 
was also connected with the heroic 
revolutionary family of Stanton. They 
were married in April, 1859, and their 
marriage was followed by more than 
a year of true and quiet happiness. 
Then came the great crisis in the na- - 
tional life of America. In the hour 
of his country’s needs Chauncey 
Griggs heard the call of duty, and 
abandoned his business, his home, 
his young wife, to range himself in 
the forefront of the nation’s de- 
fenders. He enlisted in 1861 as a 
private in the Third Minnesota In- 
fantry, but wasimmediately promoted 
to the rank of captain. Bidding 
farewell to his devoted wife, he 
marched to the front, and was en- 
gaged around Nashville. During the 
operations of Grant before Vicksburg, 
his regiment was constantly engaged. 
It was then in command of Col. Les- 
ter, a good parade officer, but utterly 
lacking in soldierly qualities. Capt. 
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Griggs had just been promoted to 
be lieutenant-colonel when the pusil- 
lanimity of Col. Lester brought dis- 
aster on the regiment. During some 
manceuvres at Murfeesboro Lester’s 
command became isolated, and was 
attacked by Gen. Jackson. The at- 
tack was gallantly repulsed, and the 
regiment would have been able to 
hold out till reinforced had not Les- 
ter overridden the prayers, entreaties 
and even threats of Col. Griggs and 
the other officers and disgracefully 
surrendered. He was a prisoner for 
four months in a cotton mill at Madi- 
son, Georgia, when he was exchanged. 
Lester was at once court-martialed, 
and expelled the army, and Griggs 
was immediately appointed colonel. 
He handled his regiment with ex- 
traordinary bravery and skill, and 
became the idol not only of his own 
troops, but of that portion of the 
army. At one time he was in charge 
of four regiments, but, robust as he 
_ was, his health gave way, and in July, 
1863, he was compelled by sickness to 
resign and quit the army. He did 
not recover sufficiently to share in the 
concluding battles of the great strug- 
gle, but immediately after the war 
we find him as active and enterpris- 
ing as ever among the business men 
of St. Paul. He was the moving 
spirit of the house of Hill, Griggs & 
Co., which subsequently became the 
firm of Griggs & Johnson, and finally 
of Griggs and Foster. All this time 
St. Paul was growing with amazing 
rapidity, new banks and new enter- 
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prises were daily started,.and Col. 
Griggs was the supporter of every 
enterprise that had the development 
of the country at heart. He was 
director of the First and Second Na- 
tional Banks, and vice-president of 
the St. Paul National Bank. He was 
also president of the Lehigh Coal 
and Iron Company, and president of 
the Beaver Dam Lumber Company. 
He was a member of the State Legis- 
lature for two years, and of the Sen- 
ate of Minnesota for seven years. In 
politics he was a Democrat, and was 
esteemed a leader of his party in the 
State. It was then that his attention 
was directed to the new territory 
opened up bythe Northern Pacific 
Railroad in the far northwest. In 
his youth he had come west and 
found fame, wealth and fortune. He 
was fifty-five now, but he was induced 
to visit Washington Territory and the 
wonderful region of Puget Sound. 
The marvelous resources, the unpar- 
alleled grandeur, and the unrivaled 
beauties of that country filled him 
with astonishment and wonder. He 
had shared in the growth and devel- 
opment of the great State of Minne- 
sota, but to the astonishment of every 
one he now resolved to leave St. Paul 
and fix his abode at Tacoma. He 
had sailed upon that wonderful in- 
land sea of Puget Sound, and he saw 
the boundless possibilities for a great 
city on its shores, and he: resolved 
that he and his family should have a 
hand in the upbuilding of the same. 
In conjunction with Henry Hewitt, 
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of Chicago,and George Browne, of 
New York, he formed a corporation 
known as the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company. They established 
~ mills and offices at Tacoma, and pur- 
chased 80,000 acres of timber land 
from the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
They subsequently purchased a coal 
mine for $80,000, and the company 
have become the principal stock- 
holders in a large smelter built at 
Tacoma. Railroad contracts, vast 
real estate deals, and enterprises of 
every kind are engaged in by this 
corporation, and they are each day 
extending their sphere of operations. 
. They are about to build a line of ships 
for the South American trade, and 


when they are built they will ship 
coal and lumber by their own vessels 
to Chili and Peru, and these vessels 
will return laden with the rich ores 
of gold and silver with which the 
mountains of the Cordellieras are 
stored. Col. Griggs is president of 


this company. It is to-day the great- 
est business concern in the northwest, 
and there cannot be a doubt but that 
in a generation it will be one of the 
richest corporations in the world. 
Its three principal owners are monied 
kings, each in his own sphere an in- 


comparable man of business, and Col. 
Griggs, the guiding spirit, is as clean 
cut, as far seeing, and as skilled a 
business manager as ever handled an 
enterprise. He is tall and handsome, 
robust and stout, with an aldermanic 
air, but with a charming and capti- 
vating manner. There is a kindly 
look in his grey eye, and a warm 
smile that wins and pleases, and he 
need not be seen twice to know that 
he was born to be a leader of men. 
In politics he is a Democrat of the 
Jeffersonian school. He believes that 
the liberty and prosperity of the na- 
tion depends more on local effort 
than on the paternalism. of the 
national government. In religion he 
is a liberal. Broad-minded and free 
from the conceit and pettishness of 
small minds, bigotry or intolerance 
find no place in his creed. The altar 
at or the church in which others wor- 
ship is of small concern to him. His 
numerous family share the virtues, 
grace and affability of their parents, 
and while his sons give promise of 
emulating the career of their father, 
his daughters are the delight and 
happiness of the social circles in 
which they move. 
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PERCHED on the crest of a hill over- 
looking Commencement Bay stands a 
finely built villa, on the embellishment 
of which taste and skill have been 
freely lavished. Few spots in the world 
equal, and none certainly ‘surpass, 
the prospect to be had from that 
charming villa. Around are lovely 
homes, cosily set in tiny verdant 
lawns and’ gardens of fruits and 
flowers; the placid waters of Puget 
Sound wind away to the north, 
amidst fairy shaped islands and 
thickly wooded shores. Away to the 
east rises Mount Tacoma, the snow- 


crowned monarch of the Cascades, 
which, 14,400 feet high, is the giant 
of this mountain region, and looms 


up in the midst of the ‘lesser 
giants in solitary grandeur. To 
the west, the snow-capped peaks 
of the Olympian range form another 
grand chain of mountains. Between 
these mountains lie that wondrous 
inland sea of Puget Sound, with its 
thousand wooded isles and its: shores 
clad in the beauty of the primeval 
forest; add to the beauty of the sea 
and sky, to the grandeur of the forest 
and the mountain, a summer clime 
sufficient to make old hearts young, 
and then some idea can be had of 
the beauty and loveliness of Tacoma, 
the city of destiny of the far north- 
west. Washington is a great new 
country, whose history has not only 
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HEWITT. 


to be written, but to be made, and 
foremost among the men who are 
making the history of the northwest 
must be ranked the subject of this 
sketch. 

Fifty years ago Henry Hewitt was 
born ina quiet English home. His 
father was a farmer in Lancashire, 
but foreseeing few chances for him- 
self or family in the older civilization, 
the year his son was born he left 
England for the United States. He 
settled at Racine, Wisconsin, and in 
the following year brought over his 
wifeand children. The elder Hewitt 
became a street contractor, and hav- 
ing become well and favorably known 
at Racine during a three years’ resi- 
dence there, removed to Chicago to 
undertake a _ sub-contract on the 
Illinois Canal. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the chief contractor of the 
works absconded, and Hewitt was 
compelled to dispose of everything 
he had to meet the claims of his work- 
men. He disposed of his furniture, 
not excepting even the kitchen stove, 
to satisfy his creditors, and he was 
again left penniless. Cast once more 
upon his own resources, he moved to 
Wisconsin and took up a farm claim 
near Milwaukee. He continued at 
farm life but a short time, for we find 
him again at Milwaukee in 1848 
From there he moved to Neenah, Wis- 
consin, and thence to Kaukauna. It 
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was during these peregrinations of his 
family that Henry Hewitt picked up 
what little education he could find. 
Schools at that time in Wisconsin and 
Illinois were few and far between, 
and the vicissitudes of the family did 
not permit the father to send his son 
to a good educational establishment. 
Young Hewitt’s education, was, 
therefore, neglected, and it was when 
he had laid the foundation of his for- 
tune that he acquired the best part 
of the literary education which he 
now possesses. But though lacking 
in proper school training, he acquired 
under his father’s eye a_ business 
training of immense value. While a 
mere iad. he was employed as time- 
keeper, and at sixteen he was super- 
intendent of the workmen engaged 
on some of his father’s contracts. It 
was then that he developed that won- 
derful tact and shrewdness which 
won him the entire confidence of his 
father and the respect of the em- 
ployees. Two years later we find 
him in partnership with the elder 
Hewitt, and engaged in the-construc- 
tion of a canal, for which he was 
paid in timber lands. It was the 
knowledge acquired then that first 
directed his attention to the lumber- 
ing business, and having made about 
$20,000 as his share of the profits 
from his first venture as a contractor, 
he invested every dollar in timber 
lands, and formed logging camps to 
market the product. This was dur- 
ing the war period, and by the con- 
clusion of the war Henry Hewitt had 


acquired a large fortune. His father 
was still in partnership with him, but 
fearing a panic the father insisted on 
selling out his interest at the conclu- 
sion of the war, and Henry bought it 
and made $30,000 by the transaction. 

Life in the logging camps of Wis- 
consin twenty-five years ago was 
rough and hard. The logs were cut 
during the winter, and in the spring 
and summer they were floated down 
the rivers to the mills. In the camp 
none was as active and as_hard- 
working as Henry Hewitt, and his 
skill in floating the rafts and logs 
down the river used to excite the as- 
tonishment and wonder of the oldest 
hands. It was during this period of 
his life that he acquired that extraor- 
dinary knowledge of everything con- 
nected with the lumber trade that 
places him as foremost ‘among the 
lumber men of America. 

It was then, also, that he met with 
an accident that nearly killed him, 
and left him the legacy of a lame leg 
for life. He was accidentally shot by 
a trapper’s gun, and it took eighteen 
months for the most skilled surgeons 
to heal the wounds inflicted. 

Mr. Hewitt then entered into the 
banking business with his father at 
Menasha, Wisconsin, and soon ac- 
quired almost the entire control and 
management of the concern. The 
same ability and shrewdness that had 
made him the foremost lumberman 
of the State he now displayed in bank 
management, until he made the Hew- 
itt banking concern one of the rich- 
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est and most prosperous institutions 
in the State of Wisconsin. His father 
and brother still manage this bank as 
part owners, but Henry Hewitt con- 
tinues tos own one half interest. 
Meanwhile, he was extending his 
operations in all directions. He had 
acquired the ownership of 60,000 
acres of pine landsin Wisconsin. He 
had acquired the controlling inferest 
in 10,000 acres of mineral lands along 
Lake Superior, out of the iron mines 
of which he has a present income of 
$40,000 a year. He became Vice- 
President of the Manufacturers’ Bank 
at Appleton, Wisconsin, and he had 
visited Arizona and Mexico, and built 
a smelter on the borders of Mexico. 
Full of the restless spirit of enter- 


prise, he sent inspectors to the far 
northwest to look up the iron and 
coal lands of Washington, and on the 
strength of their reports he hastened 
west to share in the untold wealth of 


that.region. Coming to Tacoma in 
1888, he met Col. Griggs and Mr. C. 
H. Jones, of Michigan, and President 
Oakes, of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. He had former business rela- 
tions with Col. Griggs, and he soon 
acquired a knowledge of the wealth 
of the Washington forests, and in 
conjunction with the gentleman 
named he formed the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company. They 
purchased 80,000 acres of timber land 
from the railroad company, and at 
once built a mill at acost of $250,000. 
Mr. Hewitt pushed the enterprise 
with his usual impetuosity, and in the 
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space of nine months they had built 
eleven miles of railroad track, put up 
the mill, and sawed 24,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The mill once under way, 
the company aided the formation 
of a bank of their own, and took a 
half interest in the Traders’ Bank of 
Tacoma, an institution which has a 
present paid-up capital of $560,000 
and a surplus of over $60,000. 
Meanwhile Col. Griggs had arrived 
from St. Paul. Mr. Percy Norton, a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Hewitt’s and 
his confidential partner in banking 
and mercantile business for twenty 
years, also arrived, and became as- 
sistant treasurer of the company. 
Their arrival enabled Mr. Hewitt to 
devote most of his attention to looking 
up coal and mineral lands, and also 
timber lands. On foot or on horse- 
back, he penetrated to almost every 
part of Western Washington, and inthe 
course of a year and a half he bought 
40,000 acres more of timber lands for 
the company and 50,000 acres for 
himself. To this must be added 
23,000 acres of coal and iron lands, 
and 16,000 acres which he bought 
with another syndicate. These min- 
eral lands include the well known 
Wilkinson coal mine, a_ property 
valued at $300,000. During a visit 
to California he acquired a knowledge 
of the bituminous paving business, 


- and om his return to Tacoma, in the 


present year, he formed a Bituminous 
Paving Company, with a capital of 
$200,000, which has already made 
contracts for $80,000 worth of paving 
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with the city of Tacoma. The next 
step was putting a great smelter in 
operation at Tacoma, owned by a 
company, of which one of the princi- 
pal partners of the firm, Hon. George 
Browne, is president. Right in front 
of the city, on the tide lands, the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company 
have their plant located, and as they 
own eighty acres of this land, they 
are preparing to build extensive 
wharves and docks around the mill. 
They will build ships and smelters of 
their own, and will ship their coal, 
and lumber, and iron to all parts of 
the world, from their own docks, and 
will import the ores of South America 
in exchange to be smelted. In fact, 
the business operations of this firm 
are growing into gigantic propor- 
tions. They are to-day the greatest 
railroad builders, real estate owners, 
manufacturers and. traders in the 
northwest. During the year 1890 
alone they have taken contracts for 
building two hundred and fifty miles 
of railroad, which are destined to 
connect the Willapa and Grey’s Har- 
bor with Tacoma, as well as the coal 
and iron mines of the Cascades. 

Col. Griggs has immense finan- 
cial interests still in St. Paul and 
Minnesota, and Henry Hewitt has 
millions invested in Wisconsin. But 
both are determined to transfer the 
greater part of their interests to 
the new State of Washington, the 
most promising of all the States of 
the union. 

Mr. Hewitt was married in 1868 to 


Miss Rocena L. Jones, the daughter 
of a Wisconsin manufacturer. His 
eldest son, William Hewitt, was born 
the following year, and the son is un- 
questionably the heir of tlfe father’s 
ability and executive talents. His 
father’s robust common sense and 
sterling qualities of head and heart 
have been inherited by him. Two 
younger sons and two daughters 
also brighten the Hewitt household, 
a household so singularly blest by 
the gifts of fortune. It is question- 
able if Henry Hewitt knaws, to-day 
the extent of his own wealth and for- 
tune. His possessions must increase 
in value at an abnormally rapid rate, 
and if he lives to a good old age he 
will be the owner of colossal wealth. 
Yet it must be remembered to his 
credit that fortune did not smile on 
him until he had conquered the 
fickle goddess by persistent toil and 
continued labor. What he has, he 
has earned, and earned honorably, 
and he is a bright and shining exam- 
ple of the grand things in store for 
young Americans who emulate his 
energy and pluck. 

Henry Hewitt is small of stature, 
most unassuming and unpretending 
in manner. His countenance is ever 
brightened by a smile that amuses 
and attracts, and though he leaves 
you under the impression that he has 
never a moment to spare, he has 
always a kindly word for every one. 
Candid, straightforward and uncon- 
ventional, Henry Hewitt is a noble 
type of the young and vigorous 
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northwest. He isa type of the men 


who have settled iggT'acoma, and that 
are rapidly buildif 


it up to be the 


s 
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foremost city of the west, and one of 
the great commercial centers of the 
world. 


GEORGE BROWNE, 


FoREMOstT among the men who are 
bent on making Tacoma the Metro- 
polis of the Great Northwest, stands 
George Browne. There are richer 
men in the bright, young city, there 
are abler and more eloquent men, but 
Tacoma without George Browne, 
would not be what it is. He is one of 
her institutions, an ideal, and most 
attractive citizen—noble, disinter- 
ested, with a kindly smile, and a warm 
clasp of the hand for every one. He 
is the best type of a man and citizen 
that dwells in the young Metropolis 
of the Northwest. He inherits the 
qualities and worth of the men that 
clustered about the Great Protector. 
The founder of his family left Eng- 
land when Cromwell assumed the 
dictatorship, and settled at Salem, 
Mass. The family have ever since 
been among the foremost of the 
sturdy men of New England, and 
were heard from in the Revolutionary 
days. During ‘this war they were 
merchants and performed incalcula- 
ble services to the nation, by furnish- 
ing ship stores to the United States 
Navy, at what proved almost ruinous 
cost to themselves. They could have 
made fortunes by the disposal of 
their stores otherwise, but patriotism 


was dearer to them than wealth, and 
they firmly backed the government 
in the prosecution of the war, be- 
queathing to their descendants a gal- 
lant and patriotic record. 

The father of George Browne mar- 
ried Joanna C., daughter of Charles 
C. Nichols, of Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Nichols was the inventor of rubber 
clothing, and his factory at Lynn, 
turned out the first goods of this 
character ever manufactured. George 
Browne was born in Boston, on the 
25th of July, 1840, being the eldest of 
a family of four sons and three 
daughters. His early education was 
gained at Saybrook, Conn., in 1849 ; 
his father removed to New York 
where his sons all had the advan- 
tages of the public schools. While 
scarcely fourteen years of age, 
George Browne entered business as a 
clerk in a dry.goods house having a 
large and exclusively Southern busi- 
ness. His rare tact and business 
ability marked him out for a success- 
ful commercial career, but at twenty- 
one the current of his life was changed 
and the descendent of the Brownes 
of Salem, was called on to prove his 
love of country in camp, on the 
field, and in battle. Early in 1861 
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he enlisted in the 9th Regiment, New 
York S. M. and was immdediately 
summoned to Washington, where his 
company (K) was equipped as a light 
battery. This command so distin- 
guished itself by gallant and con- 
spicuous service during the Peninsular 
Campaign, that the government con- 
ferred the rank of horse battery, and 
from the date of this change until the 
close of the war, the 6th Independent 
New York Horse Battery was the 
only volunteer command of its kind 
in the United States Army. The com- 
pany first served under General Pat- 
tison, in Virginia, and was praised 
for its conduct at Harper’s Ferry and 
Balls Bluff. From the command of 
General Pattison the battery passed 
under the control of General Hooker, 
and at Chancellorsville they were 
largely given the credit of saving the 
day, as it was this battery which 
checked, and finally stopped the on- 
slaught of Stonewall Jackson, after 
breaking through the lines of the 
11th and 12th Corps. The gallant 
New Yorkers received the personal 
thanks of the generals on the field of 
battle at the close of this most event- 
ful day. Again at the battle of Mal- 
vern Hill, the first great artillery duel 
of the war, the New York Battery re- 
ceived additional honors. The first 
gun from the land forces in this fight 
was fired by George Browne's order, 
received through General Griffin. 
The discipline and heroic services of 
the battery caused it to be constantly 
employed in hazardous and danger- 


ous enterprises, and it was finally 
placed at the diggagsal of the gallant 
and intrepid Sheti@an. It shared the 
dangers, marches, and fatigues of the 
campaign of the Wilderness, as well 
as that final and masterly maneuvre 
which terminated the great war. 
George Browne had enlisted as a pri- 
vate among the heroic band of men. 
He rose to be senior first lieutenant, 
commanding the battery at Kelly's 
Fort, the first great cavalry battle of 
the war. Several.times he was offered 
a higher command, but preferred a 
subordinate rank in the veteran troop 
which had become so famous. 

Just previous to the surrender of 
Lee, George Browne resigned his 
command and returned to civilian 
life, settling down to the ways of 
peace, and became a clerk with the 
banking firm of H. A. Stone & Son, 
of New York. Within a year he was 
a member of the New York Ex- 
change, and for years continued to 
share in the success and reverses of 
the Wall street folk. In 1873 he mar- 
ried, but had not as yet laid the 
foundation of his fortune. All good 
things seemed to come to him with 
his charming wife, Ella Haskell, sec- 
ond daughter of Leonidas Haskell, an 
early pioneer in California and native 
of Gloucester, Massachusetts, the 
fruits of the happy union being three 
sons. Early in 1882 George Browne 
retired from active business, having 
acquired an independent fortune, and 
resolved to travel. In May, 1882, he, 
with his family, visited England, Bel- 
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gium and Holland, and in the winter 
of the same year took up his abode at 
Florence, Italy, visiting every point 
of interest in Italy. In 1883, they 
visited Paris, where they remained 
until 1885. Then removing to Dres- 
den, a year’s residence in Germany 
ended their sojourn in Europe, and 
their return to America was that their 
sons might have the benefits of 
American schooling. Immediately 
on returning to America George 
Browne accompanied the officers of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad on the 
yearly inspection of the road, and 
during his tour Mr. Browne made his 
first investment in the northwest, and 
at Tacoma. These purchases which 
he made in 1886 had increased in 
value so rapidly that with the con- 
templated improvements it became 
necessary for him to reside in Ta- 


coma and give his personal attention. 


to the work. It was during a second 
visit that he became acquainted with 
Col. C. W. Griggs and Henry Hewitt, 
Jr., and that the great corporation of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany was formed. 

Mr. Browne became secretary of 
the Company. Subsequently he was 
called to the presidency of the Taco- 
ma Smelting and Refining Company, 
and one of the guiding spirits in 
every new and noble enterprise for 


He built the 
line, of 


the city of Tacoma. 
first suburban street car 
which he was president. 
Mr. Browne is a Republican in 
politics, and in 1889 was returned to 
the tirst State legislature as a repre- 
sentative from Tacoma. He _ was 
made chairman of one of the most 
important committees of the House— 
that of the Tide Lands, and the sat- 
isfactory settlement of the question 
was, in a great measure, due to his 
tact, forbearance and business ability. 
Mr. Browne is still in the very prime 
of life, and is equally popular with 
the proletaire and with the literary, 
legal and financial circles. The hos- 


pitality of his house is worthy of the 
owner, and reminds the visitor of 


those courteous days that existed 
prior to the deluge of modern ideas 
that have inundated the world. 

It is unquestionably a pleasure to 
enjoy the characteristic, ardent greet- 
ing with which he meets his friends; 
the warm smile, the genial manners 
and address win at once. He is a 
happy man, and his best characteris- 
tic is that his whole being seems bent 
on making others happy; his home in 
the “ City of Destiny,” is but an out- 
ward expression of his inward tastes 
and feelings. 


P, A. O’FARRELL, 
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OLD VIRGINIA. 


HENING’S STATUTES AT LARGE OF VIRGINIA, 


One of the great storehouses of in- 
formation in regard to the early set- 
tlement of this country, and the 
customs, habits and laws which pre- 
vailed, and the changes, vicissitudes, 
gradual expansion and development 
of an infant colony into-a great and 
powerful commonwealth, is found in 
Hening’s. Statutes at Large of the 
State of Virginia. This storehouse, 
which has been so industriously ran- 
sacked and explored by the historian, 
the novelist and the jurist, still re- 
mains unexhausted, and teems with 
matters of the greatest interest. 

Almost everything that has been 
written concerning the early settle- 
ments along the Atlantic, and especi- 
ally of the adventurers who first took 
up their abode in Virginia, consists of 
a mere generalization, a chronicle of 
events in their order, but omits the 
thrilling incidents which a personal 
narrative would supply; which, if ex- 
tended to the details of the plantation 
and embraced its laws, customs, hab- 
its, struggles and privations, would 
furnish a story the most marvelous 
and touching in the annals of the 
human race,a story abounding with 
all that is wild and wonderful, with 
all that is pathetic and animating. 


i. 


Bancroft, Robertson, Hildreth, Bry- 
ant, and all other historians, have 
given us distant but general views of 
the countries and States of which they 
treat, but it requires a microscope to 
bring out the whole truth. 

“History has its foreground and 
its background, and it is principally 
in the management of its perspective 
that one artist differs from another. 
Some events must be represented on 
a large scale, others diminished, the 


great majority will be lost in the dim- 


ness of the horizon, and a general 
idea of their joint effect will be given 


‘by a few slight sketches.” 


The more incongruous the facts, 
the more they interest us in search- 
ing for their connection. We turn 
over the leaves of some old volumes 
of laws and find that statutes were 
passed about supplying ammunition 
to protect the community against hos- 
tile savages, against planting seeds in 
spring and gathering crops in au- 
tumn, about establishing a church 
and founding a college, about punish- 
ing crimes and misdemeanors, and we 
smile at the minutia indulged in and 
the quaint language employed, and 
we fall to wondering at the wisdom 
and necessity of those laws; but we, 
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see in these things the development 
of a State. We read between the 
lines and fill out the narrative for 
ourselves. It is like an _ outline 
scrawled with a pen which seizes the 
marked features of a countenance and 
gives us a stronger idea of it than a 
bad painting in oils. Hening’s stat- 
utes are outlines scrawled with a pen, 
but they exhibit the real facts in re- 
gard to the early settlement of Vir- 
ginia in a much more striking manner 
than either Bancroft or any other his- 
torian has ever done. 

Commencing with the first charter 
or letters patent which James I. issued 
to Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George 
Somers, and others in 1606, for two 
several colonies and plantations, to be 
made in Virginia and other parts and 
territories of America, and which was 
followed in 1609 by the organization 
of the Great London Company with 
the right, power and control over a 
vast and unknown region extending 
four hundred miles along the coast, 
two hundred miles north and two 
hundred miles south, reckoning from 
the starting point, extending three 
hundred leagues to sea, and thence 
westward to the Pacific Ocean; and 
coming down to the time within the 
memory of men still living, there will 
be found rich treasures of informa- 
tion, “ relative to the state of society 
among the first settlers, their religi- 
ous intolerance, the rise, progress and 
establishment of our civil institutions; 
and generally such political events as 
afford a lesson to posterity, of some- 
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thing worthy to be imitated and some- 
thing to be shunned.” 
Thomas Jefferson was, at a very 
early period in life, struck with the 
importance of collecting all the char- 
ters and laws of Virginia relating to 
the early settlement of that planta- 
tion, and used all of his influence to 
have them collected, printed and pub- 
lished in consecutive order for the use 
of subsequent generations. He him- 
self made a collection of all the early 
laws, which he arranged and indexed 
with his own hand, and in 1807, when 
he became President, turned them all 
over to W. W. Hening, who was au- 
thorized to publish all the charters 
and laws on the plan proposed by 
him years before. Mr. Hening, in 
giving an account of how the early 
laws came to be published, and of 
Jefferson’s connection with the same, 
among other things, says: With men 
of liberal and large minds, it had long 
been a subject of serious regret that 
no legislative means were adopted for 
the preservation of our ancient laws 
so very essential to a correct view of 
our history, and on which so much 
property depended. The evil began 
to be so sensibly felt, as it respected 
questions of property, that the legis- 
lature, at the session of 1795, passed 
an act directing that all the laws and 
classes of laws, whether public or pri- 
vate, relating to lands, tenements or 
hereditaments within this common- 
wealth, at any time passed since the 
first settlement of Virginia, should be 
collected, and an edition of one thou- 
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sand copies published. A committee 
consisting of George Wythe, John 
Brown, John Marshall, Bushrod 
Washington and John Wickham, was 
appointed, who, or any three of whom, 
were requested to carry the intention 
of the legislature into effect. 

Thomas Jefferson had long before 
this time made a most complete col- 
lection of all the laws that had ever 
been passed, and on the appointment 
of this committee, Judge Wythe ad- 
dressed him a letter upon the subject, 
and he immediately placed all of the 
printed statutes which were in his pos- 
session at the disposal of the commit- 
tee, and soon after, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Wythe, dated Monti- 
cello, January 16th, 1795, explained 
how he came to make the collection, 
and his motives for so doing, which 
is so interesting in its character that 
we have copied it entire, and is as 
follows: 

Monticello, Jan. 16, 1795. 

In my letter which accompanied the 
box containing my collection of print- 
ed laws, I promised to send you by 
post a statement of the contents of 
that box. 

On taking up the subject, I found it 
better to take a more general review 
of the whole of the laws I possess, as 
well manuscript as printed, as also of 
those which I do not possess, and sup- 
pose to be no longer extant. This 
general view you will have in the in- 
closed paper, whereof the articles 
stated to be printed constitute the 
contents of the box I sent you. 


Those in MSS. were not sent, because 
not supposed to have been within 
your view, and because some of them 
will not bear removal, being so rot- 
ten that on turning over a leaf it 
sometimes falls into powder. These 
I preserve by wrapping and sewing 
them up in oiled cloth, so that neither 
air nor moisture can have access to 
them. Very early in the course of 
my researches into the laws of Vir- 
ginia, I observed that many of them 
were already lost, and many more on 
the point of being lost, as existing 
only in single copies in the hands of 
careful or curious individuals, on 
whose death they would probably be 
used for waste paper. I set myself, 
therefore, to work to collect all which 
were then existing, in order that 
when the day should come in which 
the public should advert to the mag- 
nitude of their loss in these precious 
monuments of our prosperity and our 
history, a part of the regret might be 
spared by information that a portion 
has been saved from the wreck, which 
is worthy of their attention and pre- 
servation. In searching after these 
remains I spared neither time, 
trouble nor expense, and am of opin- 
nion that scarcely any law escaped 
me which was in being as late as the 
year 1770, in the middle or southern 
part of the State. In the northern 
part, perhaps, something might still 
be found in the clerks’ offices in the 
ancient counties, some of whose 
manuscript copies of the laws may 
possibly still exist which used to be 
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furnished at the public expense to 
every county before the use of the 
press was introduced; and in the same 
places and in the hands of ancient 
magistrates, or of their families, some 
of the fugitive sheets of the laws of 
separate sessions, which have been 
usually distributed since the practice 
commenced of printing them. 

But recurring to what we actually 
possess, the question is, what means 
will be the most effectual for preserv- 
ing these remains from future loss? 
All the care I can take of them will 
not preserve them from the worm, 
from the natural decay of the paper, 
from accidents of fire, or those of re- 
moval when it is necessary for any 
public purpose, as in the case of those 
now sent you. Our experience has 
proved to us that a single copy, or a 
few deposited in manuscript in the 
public offices, cannot be relied on for 
any length of time. The ravages of 
fire and of ferocious enemies have had 
but too much part in producing the 
loss we now deplore. 

How many of the precious works 
of antiquity were lost while they ex- 
isted only in manuscript? Has there 
ever been one lost since the art of 
printing has rendered it practicable 
to multiply and disperse copies? I 
think, therefore, that there should be 
printed, at public expense, an edition 
of all the laws ever passed by our leg- 
islatures that can now be found; that 
a copy should be deposited in every 
public library in America, in the prin- 
cipal public offices within the State, 


and some, perhaps, in the most dis- 
tinguished public libraries in Europe; 
that the rest should be sold to indi- 
viduals toward reimbursing the ex- 
penses of the edition. NordoI think 
that this would be a voluminous work. 
The MSS. would probably furnish 
matter for one printed volume in folio, 
and would comprehend all the laws 
from 1624 to 1701. 

My collection of fugitive sheets 
forms, as we know, two volumes, and 
comprehends all the extant laws from 
1734 to 1783, and the laws which can 
be gleaned up from the revisals to 
supply the chasm between 1710 and 
1734, with those from 1783 to the 
close of the present century (by which 


term the work might be completed), 
would not be more than the matter 


of another volume, etc. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Mr. Jefferson took a very great in- 
terest in this matter, and afterward, 
when he became President, wrote a 
letter to Mr. Hening, who had under- 
taken to edit the collection of thé 
early laws, dated at Washington, Jan- 
uary 14th, 1807, as follows: 

“The only object I had in making 
my collection of the laws of Virginia 
was to save all those for the public 
which were not then already lost, in 
the hope that at some future day they 
might be replenished. Whether this 
be by private or public enterprise, my 
end will be equally answered. The 
work divides itself into two very dis- 
tinct parts, to-wit: the printed and 


unprinted laws. The former began 
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in 1662 (Purvis collection). My col- 
lection of these is in strong volumes, 
well bound, and therefore may safely 
be transported anywhere. 

“Any of these volumes which you 
do not possess are at your service for 
the purpose of republication. But 
the unprinted laws are dispersed 
through many manuscript volumes, 
several of them so decayed that the 
leaf can never be opened but once without 
falling into powder. 

“These can never bear removal far- 
ther than from their shelf to a table. 
They are, as well as I recollect, from 
1622 downward. I formerly made 


such a digest of their order and the 


volumes where they are to be found, 
that under my own superintendence 
they could be copied with once hand- 
ling; more they would not bear. 
Hence the impracticability of their 
being copied out at Monticello. But 
independent of them, the printed laws 
beginning in 1662, with all our former 
printed collections, will be a most 
valuable publication, and sufficiently 
distinct. < 

“I shall have no doubt of the exact- 
ness of your part of the work, but I 
hope you will take measures for hav- 
ing the typography and paper worthy 
of the work. 

“THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 

It is creditable to the enlightened 
statesmen of that period and to the 
great State of Virginia that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had the good sense to 
rescue from oblivion the records of 
the early settlement of that common- 


wealth, and has preserved them in 
enduring form in the shape of “ Hen- 
ing’s Statutes at Large,” in which 
not only the people of the United 
States have a great and abiding inter- 
est, but especially the people of the 
State of Illinois, who at one time 
were citizens of that State, and occu- 
pied the frontier county of that old 
dominion under the name and style 
of the County of Illinois. 

Hening’s Statutes are not alone a 
transcript of old musty records and 
State papers, but they contain many 
things which serve to throw light 
upon the events in England which 
transpired during the reign of James 
the First and Charles the First, the 
period of the Commonwealth, Charles 
the Second, down to the reign of 
George the Third, and the close of 
our own great revolution. 

Hening, in speaking of this matter 
in the introduction to his first volume, 
says: 

“The colony of Virginia having 
been planted long after the revival of 
letters in Europe, as well as the gen- 
eral introduction of the use of the 
press, it might have been expected 
that everything relating to our early 
history would have been carefully 
preserved. 

“But it is a melancholy truth that 
though we have existed as a nation 
but little more than two hundred 
years, our public offices are destitute 
of official documents. 

“It is to the pious care of individuals 
only that posterity will be indebted 
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for those lasting monuments which 
perpetuate the oppressions of the 
kings of England and the patient suf- 
ferings of the colonists. When we 
compare the extensive grant of terri- 
tory contained in the charters of King 
James I. to the London Company 
with the narrow limits to which the 
colony of Virginia was afterward re- 
duced; when we review the arbitrary 
conduct of that monarch in suspend- 
ing the powers of that company by 
proclamation, and the equally unjust 
proceedings of his son, Charles L., in 
taking the government into his own 
hands; and when we contemplate the 
gradual but progressive encroach- 
ments of his successors on the rights 
of the people till resistance became 
indispensable, we shall cease to won- 
der that so few evidences of their tur- 
pitude have been suffered to remain. 
What was left undone by the prede- 
cessors of George III. was consum- 
mated during his reign. 

“ All the papers, except a few frag- 
ments deposited in the archives of the 
Council of State and other public of- 
fices within the reach of his myrmi- 
dons, were, with more than savage 
barbarity of the Goths and Vandals, 
committed to the flames.” 

There is not in the United States 
so great a depository of interesting 
materials for a history of the early 
settlement of the seaboard States as 
is to be found in the thirteen volumes 
of Hening’s Statutes at Large. 

We are chiefly concerned, however, 
at this time, in tracing the relation of 


the State of Illinois to that common- 
wealth, and the influence of her laws 
upon our own judicial history. 

The administration of justice in 
Virginia was extremely cheap and 
simple in its details. 

Commanders of plantations: held 
monthly courts for the trial of civil 
actions not exceeding the value of 
one hundred pounds of tobacco, and 
for the punishment of petty offenses, 
reserving the right of appeal to the 
quarter court held by the governor 
and council, which possessed the su- 
preme judicial power under the dif- 
ferent charters, and had original juris- 
diction in all cases whatsoever. 
Commissioners of monthly courts 
succeeded to commanders of planta- 
tions, with the like jurisdiction in 
civil cases; which was afterward ex- 
tended to five pounds sterling. The 
jurisdiction of the court was further 
extended to sixteen hundred - pounds 
of tobacco, and they were to be called 
county instead of monthly courts; and 
that of a single magistrate was final 
as far as twenty shillings sterling. 

In consequence of the great dis- 
tance of many of the counties from 
James City, where the quarter courts 
were held, jurisdiction was finally 
given to county courts in all cases of 
law and equity, and the trial by jury 
secured to those who desired it. The 
decision of the county court was at 
first final as for sixteen hundred 
pounds of tobacco, and for all sums 
above that appeal was allowed to the 
quarter court, and from thence to the 
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assembly; which afterwaré had juris- 
diction of appeals in all cases of 
whatever amount. 

Besides the general jurisdiction 
of the county and quarter courts, 
special provision was made for coun- 
ties and settlements where it was con- 
sidered too inconvenient to the people 
to attend at the usual place of hold- 


ing courts. 
* * 2k * * 


In the year 1643, the first act was 
passed for regulating lawyers, though 
they had certainly attended the sev- 
eral courts before that period. By the 
first law on the subject, no attorney 
was permitted to plead without a li- 
cense, which was granted by the 


court in which he practiced; nor could 
an attorney have a license from more 
courts than the quarter and one 
county court. 

Their fees were /wenty pounds of 
tobacco in the county, and /fty 
pounds in the quarter court; and no 
attorney could refuse to be retained, 
unless employed by the other side. 
In 1645, all mercenary attorneys were 
expelled from office. 

In 1647, that act was amended by 
adding a clause to it declaring that 
no attorneys should take any fees; 
and if the court should perceive that 
either party by his weakness was 
likely to lose his cause, they them- 
selves should either open the case or 
“appoint some fit man out of the peo- 
ple” to plead the cause, and allow him 
a reasonable compensation if no other 
attorneys were admitted. 
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‘In 1656, the act prohibiting attor- 
neys was repealed; the governor and 
council were authorized to license 
them for the quarter courts, and the 
commissioners for the county courts, 
and if any controversy should arise 
concerning their fees, it was to be 
settled by the courts respectively. 
In 1657-8, the law against mercenary 
attorneys was again revived. 

Clerks of county courts were at 
one time appointed by the governor, 
but afterward by the courts them- 
selves. 

Commissioners of county courts. 
(the same as justices of the peace) 
were formerly appointed by the gov- 
ernor, afterward by act of assembly, 
but at thecommencement of the com- 
monwealth they were appointed by 
the House of Burgesses; afterward 
they were recommended, by their 
court, and commissioned by the gov- 
ernor and council, and finally their 
appointment was confirmed by the 
assembly. 

During the same period the coun- 
ty courts recommended three or more 
to the governor and council, out of 
which they made a selection for sher- 
iffs, who were to continue in office for 
one year only.” 

We had, until a very recent period, 
“county commissioners’ ” courts in 
the State of Illinois, and the forms, 
writs and processes were the same 
here as in Virginia, and many of our 
statutes are based upon those of that 
State. 

ELLIOTT ANTHONY. 
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HON. THOMAS CARROLL. 


AmonG the men who have been a 
power in making the city of Tacoma 
one of the finest in the west, is Hon. 
Thomas Carroll, who, in the days 
when the place was a struggling and 
almost hopeless village, turned the 
tide in its favor. 

He was born at Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 30, 1842, but when ten years old 
his parents moved to a farm in Wau- 
paca County, Wisconsin, where the son 
grew up, helping his father on the farm 
and occasionally attending school in 
the little log school-house. His mother, 
whose maiden name was Elizabeth 
Stuart, isa decendant of the House 
of Stuart, and possesses in a marked 
degree the graces of womanhood. 
Robert, the father was born in 
Ireland, in 1811, of an ancient Anglo- 
Irish family, but early conceived a 
strong dislike to the system of govern- 
ment existing in his native land, and 
like many another, emigrated to 
America. 

It was the intention of the parents 
to send the son to Philadelphia to 
prepare for College in the fall of 
1860, but in the meantime the war 
broke out, and although but seventeen 
years of age, three days after the 
attack upon Fort Sumter he enlisted, 
but was rejected on account of his 
small size and boyish appearance, 


but on the 11th of August following 
he again enlisted and was accepted 
as a member of Company A, 8th 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
passed muster, and was immediately 
sent to St. Louis, Mo., where, on the 
evening of his arrival, his company 
was sent to Big River Bridge and en- 
gaged in battle with Jeff Thompson’s 
forces. He was afterward in the 
battles of Fredericktown, Mo., New 
Madrid, Point Pleasant, Island No. 
10, Farmingtown, Corinth, Iuka, 
Danville, Corinth 2d, Holly Springs, 
Jackson, Miss., Raymond, Vicksburg, 
Mechanicsburg, Richmond, La., and 
numerous smaller engagements. 

The following incidents of his army 
life are given by “‘Tom’s” old comrade 
and friend, Major Arthur A, Putnam, 
the present Internal Revenue Collec- 
tor for the Puget Sound District : 

After the battle of Richmond he 
was detailed for special duty as scout, 
in which capacity he continned to act 
during the rest of the war, and in 
which service he met many perilous 
adventures, but always came out all 
right, ofttimes by aid of his ready 
wit. Onone occasion, just after the 
battle of Jackson, he was sent ahead 
of the corps asscout. He was informed 
that Gen. Tuttle’s division, to which 
he belonged, would be in Clinton 
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that evening, where he was to join 
his regiment. After riding all night 
he arrived just at daylight at Clinton, 
and rode right up the main street, 
when he found to his surprise, not 
Gen. Tuttle’s army, but a townful of 
rebel soldiers. He took in the situa- 
tion ina flash, and when the officer 
in command of the Confederate force 
stepped out to accost him, he saluted 
the officer and said that Gen. Grant 
was marching on Clinton; that upon 
leaving Jackson the citizens of that 
place had fired upon some of the 
Union soldiers who had been left be- 
hind, and in consequence the army 
were very much enraged, and Gen. 
Grant had sent him ahead to warn 


the people of Clinton to remove from 
the town with their women and child- 


ren and valuables. The officer thank- 
ed him kindly for the information, 
and he was allowed to proceed on 
through the town, but as soon as out 
of sight of the rebel guard, he made 
a hasty circuit around the town and 
rejoined his command the same even- 
ing. 

In the Fall of 1862, five companies 
of the 8th Wisconsin were sent to 
Town Creek, with instructions to 
take the fort there, thus opening the 
way by railroad from Tuscambia, 
Ala., to Murfreesboro, Tenn. Be- 
lieving there was danger of the 
command falling into an am- 
bush, the officer in command called 
for a volunteer to go ahead as a scout. 
Carroll, yet a mere boy, stepped for- 
‘ward and was sent ahead, After 


traveling nearly all day without see- 
ing anyone, friend or foe, he came in 
sight of the fort just about sundown. 
After making a careful reconnoisance 
he came to the conclusion that the 
fort had been abandoned by the reb- 
els, and he thereupon scaled the 
outer works and entered the fort 
and took possession. While sitting 
upon top of the outer wall, keeping a 
sharp lookout for whatever might hap- 
pen, the skirmish line of his com- 
mand came in sight, and seeing him 
upon the walls of the fort, mistook 
him for one of the supposed rebel 
garrison, and were about to open fire 
when it was discovered that “ Tom” 
had taken the fort all alone. This 
story was told of him ata Grand Army 
of the Republic reunion some years 
ago, and brought out the remark, 
“Well, I was only a brat of a boy, 
then, and didn’t consider it much to 
take a fort.” 

Always of a brave and daring dis- 
position, he was the ringleader in 
many an army exploit, but there is 
one incident told of him by his old 
comrades that always makes “ Tom” 
wince. At the time when the Chicago 
Times was making its cowardly attack 
upon the government, and calling the 
Union soldiers “ Lincoln’s hirelings,” 
large numbers of that sheet were 
shipped to Memphis and other South- 
ern cities. The boys, who were at 
Germantown, organized a committee, 
of which “Tom” was leader, and 
when the offensive sheet arrived by 
train, they entered the car, threw out 
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about a ton of Zimes and madea bon- 
fireof them. The following day the 
train pulled into Germantown as 
usual, with a carload of the detested 
paper, and the committee were soon 
aboard. “Tom,” who was ahead, ran 
straight up against the muzzle of a 
cocked revolver in the hands of a 
grizzled-looking old man in the garb 
a United States mail agent, with a 
little cap shadirig his cool, grey eyes, 
as he said to Tom: “No, sir, you 
can not touch those papers, they are 
United States mail, and it is my duty 
to see that they are delivered.” The 


boys backed slowly off the car, some- 
what crestfallen. 

At the battles before Vicksburg, 
Mr. Carroll was severely wounded in 


the arm, and was sent to the military 
hospital at Keokuk, Ia. The ladies 
of the place were very attentive to 
the wounded, bringing delicacies to 
tempt the appetite of the sick, fruit 
and flowers, and books and papers to 
read. Among these patriotic women 
was Annie J. Frazier, then a school 
girl at Keokuk, in whom the wounded 
soldier took more than a passing in- 
terest, and when the war was over, in 
1865, he returned to Keokuk, married 
her, and settled in the town of Salem, 
Ia., where he engaged in the lumber 
business, having in the meantime 
spent about a year at the Commer- 
cial College at Keokuk as student and 
teacher. Here he became a member 
of the M. E. Church, to which he stili 
belongs. It had always been his am- 
bition to become a lawyer, but his 


lack of college education, which he 
had been led to believe a prerequisite 
to success and eminence in the law, 
held him back, although he had 
always been a great student, and all 
through the war had carried his 
books with him, reading history and 
jurisprudence. 

At Salem he soon came to be looked 
upon as one of the most enterprising 
citizens of that town. He found 
time, often until late at night, to con- 
tinue his studies. About 1871 he 
entered asa law student under Judge 
Leroy G. Palmer (a brother of Gen. 
John M. Palmer, of Illinois), at Mount 
Pleasant, lowa. Judge Palmer wasa 
distinguished lawyer,and an active and 
influential leader of the Democratic 
party of Iowa. He took a warm in- 
terest in his student, and a strong at- 
tachment gew up between them. In 
1872 Mr. Carroll was admitted to the 
bar of the Supreme Court of Iowa. 
He at once entered into active prac- 
tice, and became one of the leading 
advocates of that section of Iowa. 
It was through his efforts largely 
that the Keokuk & Northern Rail- 
road, now part of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, was built, and 
Salem given railroad connection 
with the outside world. He also 
built the first public hall or theatre 
in Salem, and at his own risk pro- 
cured an opera company to open the 
house with a week’s engagement. 
The people appreciated his enter- 
prise, and the house was packed every 
night. While in Salem he was a 
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member of the city council eight 
years, also president of the school 
board, and received other evidences 
of the esteem in which he was held 
by his neighbors, and when, on ac- 
count of failing health, caused by too 
close application to business, he left 
Salem, the people turned out ex masse, 
held a public meeting at the City Hall, 
passed resolutions of the most com- 
plimentary and affectionate character, 
and with the city band, escorted him 
-to the train which was to take him to 
the Pacific. A mere circumstance 


took him to Tacoma, where he had 
some legal business to attend to for 
an old client, and being so well 
pleased with the climate, he decided 


to locate there, which he did in the 
February following. He was at once 
recognized as an able lawyer, and par- 
ticipated in most of the legal battles 
of those days, being equally effective 
in the Village Justice Court or the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In 1886 Mr. Carroll was elected 
City Attorney of Tacoma. When he 
entered upon the duties of the office 
he found a city government powerless 
to act, several hundred men who had 
been employed in street improve- 
ments clamoring for their pay, 
while large land owners, refused to 
pay the street tax, claiming that 
under the charter, the city had no 
authority to make the levy. In this 
claim they were supported by eminent 
legal talent, but Mr. Carroll thought 
the law under which the city at- 
tempted to act was constitutional. 


\ 


He therefore fought the matter out in 
the Supreme Court of the Territory, 
which eventually sustained his opin- 
ion. Seventy miles of streets were 
made and over one hundred and fifty 
miles of sidewalk built in consequence, 
and other important improvements 
made. Although the city was largely 
Republican, Mr. Carroll was three 
times elected City Attorney on the 
Democratic ticket. ~ 

In November, 1885, the anti-Chinese 
movement culminated in the removal 
of all the Chinese from Tacoma. 
Fifty-three prominent citizens of 
Tacoma and other towns in the same 
(Pierce) county, including the Mayor 
of Tacoma, two members of the city 
council, the Probate Judge of the 
county, and the President of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Tacoma, were indicted by the 
United States grand jury, sitting at 
Vancouver, on the Columbia River, 
one hundred and sixty miles from 
Tacoma, for participation in the ex- 
pulsion of the Chinese. They were 
taken from Tacoma to Vancouver by 
United States troops. Mr. Carroll 
was employed by the indicted citizens 
todefend them. He started for Van- 
couver, but was not allowed to ac- 
company the prisoners. He reached 
there in time to raise points which 
led the court to adjourn until the 
United States Attorney could com- 
municate with the Attorney-General 
at Washington, and which finally re- 
sulted in the dismissal of the indict- 
ments against his clients. This case 
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brought him into especial prominence 
as a shrewd and able lawyer; for 
the whole Puget Sound country was 
in a state of high excitement over the 
Chinese question and the prosecutions 
that arose out ‘of it. Mr. Carroll 
took an active part in the settlement 
of the Chinese problem by Congres- 
sional legislation. He co-operated 
with the Governor of the Territory 
(now United States Senator W. C. 
Squire) and others in impressing 
upon the authorities at Washington 
City the extreme importance of pro- 
viding for the total exclusion of a 
class of contract-laborers who had 
excited such.strong antipathy on the 
whole Pacific coast. The exclusion 


act was the outcome of the represen- 


tations made to Congress. 

Mr. Carroll has held successively 
all the offices in the I. O. O. F. and the 
Encampment, and also all the offices 
in the G. A, R., being commander of 
the Post in 1887, at the time of the 
memorable Grand Army excursion to 
the Pacific coast, when they enter- 
tained Gen. Alger and his party, Gen. 
Sherman, and many other noted 
soldiers. 

When Cleveland became President 
there were several aspirants for the 
office of Governor of the Territory. 
A number of business men of Tacoma 
called upon Mr. Carroll with a blank 
petition for his appointment, to ask 
him if he would take the office. He 
said he would consider the matter 
until the next day, but that evening 
was called out of town on business, 
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being away several days. On his re- 
turn he found the people had taken 
him up and had sent to the President 
a petition of 3,000 freeholders, asking 
for his appointment as Governor. In 
the meantime Eugene Semple had 
been proposed for the office, and the 
President intimated that unless the 
Democrats of the Territory would 
unite upon some one, he should ap- 
point Mr. King of Georgia. Upon 
receiving this information, Mr. Carroll 
went to Col. M. Kaufman, of the- 
Democratic Territorial Committee, 
and together they sent a telegram to 
the President, in which Mr. Carroll 
formally withdrew his name, and re- 
commended that Governor Semple be 
appointed, and within forty-eight 
hours the appointment was made. 

One of Mr. Carroll’s latest official 
honors was his appointment, at the 
hands of Governor Semple, as Com- 
missioner of Washington Territory 
to the Centennial Celebration of the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
held in Philadelphia, in February, 
1887. 

Like many others of the pioneers 
of Tacoma, Mr. Carroll purchased 
largely of the lands upon which the 
present city is built, which together 
with a large law practice, has made 
him a man of comfortable fortune. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll have been bless- 
ed with three children, Frank S., 
Arthur T., and Maude, two of whom 
are now living. Arthur, the young- 
est boy, while on a visit to lowa 
with his parents, in the Summer 
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of 1889, died of pneumonia, at the 
age of fourteen years. 

Mr. Carroll is of a liberal disposi- 
tion, and popular with rich and poor 
alike. He thoroughly appreciates 


In the recent Democratic State Convention 
of Washington, held at Seattle, Mr. Carroll 


the pleasures which his success in life 
now enables him to enjoy. He has 
visited, with his family, nearly all 
places of interest in his native land, 


received yet another evidence of the high es- 
timation in which he is held, being nomi- 
nated for Congress by acclamation. 


VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS, 


XIV. 


1556. 

An edition of. the Psalter was 
printed at Geneva, by Stephens, and 
Hans de Laet published at Antwerp 
an edition of the Bible in Dutch. 
The publications of the latter were 
continued by his son, who was associ- 
ated with Salmasius, and put in cir- 
culation many valuable works, some 
of which formed a portion of the 
series issued by the Elzevirs of Ley- 
den. The Elzevirs were Dutch print- 
ers celebrated for the accuracy and 
beauty of their typography. The 
first eminent printer of the family 
was Lewis, or Lodewijk, who lived at 
Leyden, and died in 1617, leaving 
four sons, Matthew, Lewis, Gilles, 
and Bonaventure, all of whom were 
publishers. The business was con- 
tinued by Abraham, a son of Matthew, 


* Copyrighted, 1889, by Charles W. Darling. 


and his partner Bonaventure, who 
published editions of the classics 
which are still highly prized for their 
beauty and correctness. The Greek 
New Testament is among their mas- 
terpieces. A press was subsequently 
established in Amsterdam by Lewis, 
grandson of the Lewis first mentioned. 
Several other members of the family 
were distinguished as skillful print- 
ers. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was published at Cracow, in Polish, 
by Leonard, and was translated from 
the Vulgate. Although designed for 
the use of Roman Catholics; it never 
received the sanction of the Pope, be- 
cause many passages had been taken 
from the Bohemian Bible. It is 
familiarly known as the “ Old Cracow 
Bible,” and copies are now very rare. 

An edition of the New Testament 
in Italian came from the press of 
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Tornes & Gazeio, at Lyons. A copy 
is in the possession of Mr. H. J. At- 
kinson. 

Another copy is in the library of 
Mr. C. D. Gardner. 

An edition of Luther’s Bible was 
published at Wittenberg, where the 
Reformation commenced in 1517, and 
where lie buried the mortal remains 
of Luther and Melancthon. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin by Tornaesius, at Lyons, the 
same being a Latin Vulgate in large 
folio. In thelist furnished by Mr. E. 
M. Barton, librarian of the American 
Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, 
Mass., appears the description of a 
copy owned by that society. It is in 
the original binding, with blind tool- 
ing on the back and sides, strength- 
ened with brass corners and clasps. 

An edition of the New Testament, 
with notes, was published in Spanish 
at Venice, by Perez, a nephew to the 
secretary of Charles V. He removed 
his residence from Spain to Paris, 
from whence he went to Italy, and 
established himself at Venice. His 
edition of the New Testament is 
merely a revision of Enzina’s version. 

An edition of Olivetan’s Bible was 
printed by Philip Hamelin, and an 
edition of the New Testament in 
Latin and French, was published at 
Lyons, by Gros and Michel. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin at Venice, by Juntas, and an 
edition of the New Testament was 
published in -English by Badius, at 
Geneva. The translation was made 
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by William Whittingham, and this 
was the first edition of the New Tes- 
tament which was incorporated one 
year later in the Geneva Bible. The 
book is very rare, and is almost un- 
known. It came under the observa- 
tion of the compiler of this series of 
papers, through the courtesy of the 
librarian of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, who cour- 
teously sent a valuable descriptive 
list of the many remarkable and rare 
Bibles contained in the great library 
of this college. Among them may 
also be mentioned a Bible printed at 
Venice, by Isidori Clarii, but few 
copies of which edition now exist, 
probably none in the United States. 
Four of. the Epistles, written at 
Smyrna, and two written at Troas, 
are in Greek and Latin recensions. 
The longer of the two, in Greek, was 
first written by Pacaeus, in 1557, the 
shorter came into existence through 
the efforts of Archbishop Usher, as it 
will hereafter be shown. Fifteen of 
these epistles were found bearing the 
name of Ignatius, eight of which are 
viewed by Dr. Hitchcock as spurious. 
The remaining seven, Ephesians, 
Magnesians, Trallians, and Romans, 
were written at Smyrna, while Phila- 
delphians, Smyraeans, and Polycarp, 
weré written at Troas. These are 
considered genuine, and three of the 
seven (Ephesians, Romans, Polycarp), 
have been published later by Cure- 
ton with a translation in a still short- 
er Syriac recension. There has been 
much controversy over these fifteen 
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epistles bearing the name of Ignatius, 
second bishop of the Christians at 
Antioch, and various opinions have 
been expressed. Killen thinks them 
all spurious, but claims that the three 
in Syriac were the first to be forged, 
and that the forgery occurred in the 
time of Origen, 185-254. Bayr and 
Hilgenfeld also believe them all to 
be spurious, but hold that the seven 
shorter Greek epistles were the first to 
be forged after 150. Cureton, Bunsen, 
Ritschl, and Lipsius, advocate the 
genuineness of the three Szriac, and 
Gieseler, Uhlhorn, Mohler and Hefele, 
may be reckoned on the side of the 
shorter Greek recension. The longer 
Greek differs from the shorter in the 


greater emphasis which is put first 
upon episcopacy, and second upon 


the divinity of Christ. It is certain 
that Ignatius himself would have 
countenanced no spurious produc- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures, for he 
was the perfect personification of vir- 
tue, and so fearlessly did he bear the 
standard of his Master, that he was 
seized by the Emperor Adrian, and 
thrown to the lions in the Colisseum 
at Rome. 

The first edition of the Genevan, or 
“ Breeches” Bible, was published by 
Rowland Hill, at Geneva, and it was 
so called because the seventh verse of 
the third chapter of Genesis is trans- 
lated: “And they sewed fig leaves 
together, and made themselves bree- 
ches.” This edition was printed by 
Protestants who fled to Geneva in the 
reign of Queen Mary, and in their 
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haste they got in two more mis-prints, 
which in these days add to the value 
of stray copies. One of these is to be 
found in Matthew, fifth chapter, ninth 
verse: “Blessed are the placemak- 
ers.” In Luke, second chapter, six- 
teenth verse, the word cratch was 
substituted for manger, and this word 
is found in a MSS. gloss on the Gos- 
pels, written abont the time of the 
Norman Conquest. Should the title- 
page of an old Bible be lost, these 
words serve as a ready means of de- 
ciding whether it is a copy of the 
Genevan version. The translation of 
this Bible was the work of Non-con- 
formists, who retired to the Conti- 
nent, as has already been stated, 
after the death of Edward VI. Cal- 
vin's brother-in-law, Rev. William 
Whittingham, afterwards Dean of 
Durham, was the principal agent, and 
he was assistel by Gilby and Samp- 
son. A large proportion of the ex- 
pense was contributed by John Bod- 
ley, father of the Bodleian Library, at — 
Oxford, to whom Queen Elizabeth 
granted a patent for the exclusive 
right of printing the Bible for seven 
years. This Bible was printed in 
quarto, and the convenient size and 
the distinction of verses by numerical 
figures was doubtless the cause of its 
popularity. This Geneva Bible, with 
Calvanistic notes, was highly esteem- 
ed by the Puritans, and it came with 
them over the waters of the broad 
Atlantic, when they found a landing- 
place at Plymouth. 

When Miles Standish, accompanied 
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by Mr. Robinson’s congregation, 
landed on the rock in 1620, we may 
easily imagine that a chapter from 
this good old book was read. It was 
the English family Bible during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and so re- 
mained until it was supplanted by the 
authorized version of King James I. 
For a long series of years, the Ge- 
neva Bible continued to be printed, 
and very few changes were made in 
its title-pages. Nearly always on the 
left side may be seen the standards 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, and on 
the right the twelve apostles. Over 
the letter-press is a dove, and at the 
foot of the Agnus Dei representations 
of the four Evangelists appear. It is 


a revision of Tyndale’s version, exe- 


cuted after the work of Tyndale had 
been again diligently compared with 
the Hebrew and Greek texts. Although 
not put forth by authority, it was 
widely circulated, and largely used 
by King James’ translators. The 
form in which the English New Tes- 
tament has ~ a for about three 
centuries wa e result of various 
revisions made between 1525 and 
1611, and all subsequent revisions are 
laudable efforts to follow the example 
set by a succession of honored prede- 
cessors. 

During this year Perez also pub- 
lished at Venice an edition of the 
Psalms in the Spanish language. It 
was translated froin the Hebrew, and 
dedicated to Mary of Austria, Queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia. 

An edition of Stephen’s Bible was 
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reprinted at Geneva, It is in Latin, 
and the version is that of the Domini- 
can monk Pagninus. An edition of 
the New Testament was published in 
French, at Paris, and an edition of 
the Bible in Latin and French made 
its appearance at Lyons, under the 
superintendence of Cotier. 
1558. 

An edition of the Bible (Bibbia vol- 
gare) was printed in Italian at Ven- 
ice, by Nicolao de Malermi. It 
contains many curious engravings, 
and is considered one of the best 
specimens of this printer’s work. Like 
all the editions of this version it is 
quite rare, and the illustrations, some 
300 in number, after Bellini and Bon- 
insiglio, render it especially attractive. 

An edition of the Bible with en- 
gravings by Bernard, was published 
at Lyons, in the French language by 
Tornaesius. It is rare by reason of 
the remarkably well executed illus- 
trations, which, although rude com- 
pared to the work of the present day, 
are good examples of the best talent 
of the time. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Latin and Italian, at 
Lyons, by Rovillius. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in German, at Weissenhorn, Bavari, 
by Ingolstadt. A copy is in the 
library of Mr. H. J. Atkinson. 

An‘ edition of the Bible was printed 
in Paris, by Guillard, and another at 
Lyons, by Du Boys. At the last 
named place, Sebastian Honore also 
printed his edition of the Bible. 
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1559- 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in German, by Quentel, 
and another was printed at Paris, by 
Ruellius. An edition of the Bible, 
without a title-page, was printed at 
Lyons, by Jacq. Fore. An edition of 
the Bible was printed at Antwerp, by 
Plantin. The Psalms of David were 
printed in Greek and Latin, at Paris, 
by Nivellius. Another edition of the 
Breeches Bible made its appearance 
in this year, which differs not materi- 
ally from the previous edition in its 
odd mis-prints or mis-translations. 
The margin is liberally besprinkled 
with Calvanistic comments, which 
served to render it popular. A copy 
may be seen in the Astor Library, at 
New York. 

1560. 

An edition of the Bible was pub- 
lished in German, at Antwerp, by 
Van Liesveldt & Cock, which con- 
tains many illustrations after Hans 
Seb. Beham. The translation was by 
Nic. Van Winghe, by order of Charles 
V. An edition of the Bible was 
printed at Paris, by Kerver. An edi- 
tion of the New Testament was 
printed at Lyons, in Latin, by Gryp- 
hius, and another edition was pub- 
lished in German, at Frankfort. This 
historic city is rich in establishments 
intended to promote art and litera- 
ture, and to read the 60,000 volumes 
in its public library, would be a task 
hard enough to transform the ven- 
turesome individual into a biblioma- 
niac. In 1154 the old town was made 


a free city, and the Golden Bull 
granted in 1356, by Charles IV., is 
still preserved among the archives. 
In 1555, Charles V. conferred upon it 
the privilege of coining money, and 
the peace of Westphalia confirmed it 
in all its rights. One of these rights 
was the privilege to print and circulate 
the Sacred Scriptures, and nobly did 
the printing press and the men be- 
hind it perform this duty. 
A second edition of the Genevan 
New Testament was printed in Eng- 
lish at Geneva, by Badius, and at the 
same place Francois Jaquy published 
an edition of the Bible. Another 
edition of the Bible was also printed 
at ‘Geneva, by Antoine Rebal. An 
edition of the Bible was printed in 
Dutch, at Antwerp, by Hans de Last, 
and an edition of the Bible was 
printed at Geneva, by Rowland Hall. - 
Although this is one of the early Bi- 
bles printed in English, at Geneva, it 
is not as some suppose that which is 
usually called the Genevan version, 
published several years later. A copy 
of this edition is in the possession of 
Earl Spencer. A unique edition of 
the New Testament in English was 
published at Geneva, by Wittingham 
and others. A copy is with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The Psalms 
of David were translated into Eng- 
lish metre by Archbishop Parker, and 
the typographical work was done at 
London, by John Daye. A copy is in 
the library of the Earl of Leicester. 
1561. 
Another edition of the Bible, known 
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by the curious name of the Bug Bible, 
was printed. The verse contained in 
Psalms xci. 5th, is made to read thus: 
“So that thou shalt not need to be 
afraid for any bugges by night, nor 
for the arrow that flyeth by day.” An 
edition of the Great Bible of 1539 
was printed by Cawoode, in “ Powles 
Churche Yarde.” It is in gothic type, 
but is burdened with sixteen errors 
of the printers. The numbering or 
signature is regular and continuous 
to cciv, then comes the second title: 
“The thirde parte of the Byble con- 
tynnge these bokes (from the Psalter 
to Malachy).” The leaves follow in 
regular numerical order to 197, then 
comes folios 200, 199, 202, 204, 203, 
207, 201, 211,223. At the Psalter the 
paging begins again, and at the end 
of the second book is a wood-cut of 
the baptism in the river Jordan. The 
title-page to the New Testament is 
without the printer’s monogram, but 
it appears on the rest of the titles. 
The two leaves at the end of this 
4 


Bible, not numbered, contain, “A 
table to fynde the Epystles and Ghos- 
pelles usuallye reade in the Churche.” 
The librarian of the public library at 
Detroit kindly furnishes information 
of a copy of a German Bible, which 
is preserved in that library and which 
is thus described in the text : “ Biblia 
die gantze heylige Schrifft von Dr. 
Martin Luther. Francof ad Maen, 
1561.” An edition of the Bible was 
printed in Latin, at Antwerp, by 
Steelsius, which contains ninety-seven 
iliustrations. An edition of the Bible 
was printed at Lyons, by Jacob de 
Millis, with one hundred and thirteen 
engravings. An edition of the New 
Testament was printed at Lyons, by 
Gryphius, and an edition of the Bible 
was published at Cologne, by Diet- 
enberger. An edition of the Bible 
passed through the press of Barbier, 
at Geneva, in which work he was as- 
sisted by Thomas Courteau. 


CHARLES W. DARLING. 


(Zo he Continued) 
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MAJOR J. K. HUDSON. 


Major J. K. Hupson, the editor 
and proprietor of the Topeka Daily 
Capital, was born in Carrollton, Car- 
roll county, Ohio, May 4th, 1840. 
He is the eldest of six sons. His 
father was of English parentage, and 
his mother was Pennsylvania Dutch, 
her name being Rebecca Rothacker. 
They resided for forty years in Ohio. 
His father was a practical printer 
and publisher of county papers in 
Northern Ohio during his life. He 
was a strong advocate of the abolition 


of slavery, and a staunch Republican, 
and, with four sons, went through 


the late war. The subject of this 
sketch received his early education in 
the public schools of Salem, Ohio, 
learning the printing business in his 
father’s office in Salem. The Anzt- 
Slavery Bugle, one of the most radical 
anti-slavery journals, was published 
by his father in Salem. The call for 
troops in 1861 spread over the coun- 
try. Sumter had fallen into the 
hands of the Southern slave-holders, 
and young Mr. Hudson left Salem in 
July, 1861, in company with Barkley, 
Cappock, and other companions. 
Arriving at Fort Leavenworth, he en- 
listed in the Third Regiment, Kansas 
Volunteers (Lane’s Brigade). He 
was a brave soldier, and soon began 
to receive attention from his com- 


manding officers. From orderly ser- 
geant he was promoted to second 
lieutenant of his company. He was 
again promoted, to first lieutenant, 
and served as assistant adjutant gen- 
eral of the Second Brigade and First 
Division, Army of the Frontier; was 
on the staff of General Davies at 
Rolla, Mo., and also a personal aide- 
de-camp to Major General Schofield. 
He was promoted to major of the 
First Missouri Colored Infantry, and 
served with his regiment during the 
campaign of 1864, on the lower Mis- 
sissippi and in Texas. He was mus- 
tered out in 1865, after more than 
four years of hard and honorable ser- 
vice. 

At the close of the war he came to 
Wyandotte county, Kansas, with the 
intention of reading law and adopting 
the practice as his profession. His 
plans, however, were changed, and 
soon after his arrival in Wyandotte 
he purchased a large tract of land, 
and entered extensively into stock- 
raising and general farming. Thus 
he became thoroughly acquainted 
with the agricultural needs of the 
State, and both as farmer and jour- 
nalist has given sympathetic aid to 
every movement calculated to benefit 
farm industries. He was appointed 
by Governor Osborn a regent of the 
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‘State Agricultural College. On Feb- 
ruary 5th, 1880, Mr. Hudson was 
elected secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture, succeeding Hon. 
Alfred Gray, who had recently died. 
He filled this position with marked 
ability for nearly two years, resigning 
at that time to devote his attention 
to his paper. In 1871 he was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
from the Thirty-seventh district, and 
in 1873 made a very lively race for 
Congress on an independent ticket. 
In 1871 he was strongly supported 
for the United States Senatorship 
made vacant by the resignation of 
Senator Caldwell, receiving at one 
time twenty-four votes. 

Mr. Hudson has, however, made 


his greatest success as a journalist. 
In 1873 he purchased the Kansas 
Farmer,and removed it from Leaven- 


worth to Topeka. It at once became 
an agricultural journal of great popu- 
larity. In 1879 the Capital was 
started as a small evening paper, 
with many disadvantages. Under 
his skilful management, it has stead- 
ily advanced in public esteem and 
confidence. It has been outspoken 
on all the questions of the day, and is 


recognized as a journal of convic- 
tions, and one of the most influential 
in the west. As an editorial writer, 
Mr. Hudson eschews all flowery rhe- 
toric, and presents his argument in 
clear, simple and forcible language. 
He is noted for the vigorous style of 
his work. The Cafital was the first 
daily paper to boldly espouse the 
cause of prohibition in 1880, and has 
been a fearless and consistent advo- 
cate of the enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory law. 

He was married April 5th, 1863, to 
Mary W. Smith, of Salem, Ohio. 
Mrs. Hudson is of Quaker descent, 
and inherits, toa marked degree, all 
the strong characteristics of that 
sect. She has been in strong sym- 
pathy with all her husband’s work, 
and a source of great aid to him. 
She is a writer of much ability, and 
besides numerous sketches and stories 
for the Capital and magazines, has 
published several novels within the 
last two years. They have three chil- 
dren living: Mary H., Anna J. and 
Paul. Mary H. was married several 
years ago to Dell Keizer, who is con- 
nected as business manager with the 
Capital. 
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THE LAMARTINE SILVER MINE. 


AN invitation was extended to me 
by Mr. F. G. Burns to visit the La- 
martine silver mine, in Clear Creek 
county, Colorado. As former lessee 
of that property, I knew him to be 
well acquainted with the mysterious 
caverns which he and his partners 
had excavated during the leasehold 
of F. G. Burns & Co. 

I had already learned to trust my- 
self to the custody of Mr. Burns. This 
was when we made an ascent of 
Mount Rosalie together. It was an 
agreeable fact that one who nad con- 
ducted me such a distance towards 
the zenith should be my guide tow- 
ards the nadir—hundreds of feet 
down the shafts, along the levels and 
cross-cuts, and up into the stopes of 
the Lamartine. I was, therefore, 
driven behind his fine team up the 
mountain road from Idaho Springs, 
upward and upward, until the clouds 
drifted by our sides, now enfolding 
us, then sinking far beneath, until at 
last we reached the shaft-house of the 
Lamartine. 

I was gently ordered by my guide 
to step upon the little platform sus- 
pended by a wire rope, attached to a 
revolving wheel. The descent of 
four hundred feet was made in time 
counted by seconds—not minutes. 

We emerged from the dark shaft at 
the bottom into candle-lighted vaults. 


Mr. Burns led me through the historic 
chamber, out of which the firm of F. 
G. Burns & Co. took $800,000 within 
the period of their leasehold. This 
chamber is rock-walled now, and is 
about three hundred feet long, of an 
average width of four feet, and from 
one to two hundred feet high. 

It indicated almost exactly the size 
of the lode, or the vein of ore that 
had occupied it. When the lease of 
Burns & Co. expired, the lessees 
were pursuing this vein southwest- 
wardly, and had nearly reached the 
boundary line between the Lamartine 
and the Money Musk; hence the ap- 
parent richness of the latter mine, 
which seems to be located upon the 
extension of the Lamartine lode. 

Having climbed up into one of the 
stopes, I took a pick and did a little 
mining myself, extracting from the 
silver wall a rich specimen. This, 
with other very rare chips from the 
same ore-blocks, some of them assay- 
ing $5,000 a ton, makes a valuable 
addition to my growing cabinet. 

The interesting story of the discov- 
ery, development and production of 
the great Lamartine silver mine has 
been so fully and carefully written by 
a contributor to the Rocky Mountain 
News, that to the enterprise of that 
paper may be credited the following 
historical account: | 
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Nestor Chavanne, in company with 
John J. Bougher, Thomas Medill and 
Thomas Cooper, in the summer of 
1867, started on a prospecting trip 
through the then heavily timbered 
region near the head of Trail Creek, 
above the present town of Freeland. 
‘They were searching for gold. Very 
near the summit of the divide, be- 
tween Trail and Ute creeks, they 
came upon some large pieces of 
“float,” and on tracing it up they 
discovered a large, strong lode on the 
very summit of the divide. On this 
lode they sunk a discovery shaft, and 
the Frenchman, Chavanne, always 
loyal to his mother country, named 
it ‘“‘ Lamartine,” in honor of the great 
French soldier and author, Alphonse 


Lamartine, who, at that time, was at 
the very zenith of his fame. 

During the interval following from 
1867 to 1875, but little work was done, 


except the annual work. In the win- 
ter of 1868, John Bougher returned to 
his home in New York City, where 
he died. His widow sold Bougher’s 
quarter of the Lamartine to her 
brother-in-law, Peter Himrod, for 
$250. Himrod came to Colorado on 
his first visit in 1873, and while here 
hunted up the Lamartine. His part- 
ners, Chavanne and Cooper, were not 
exactly pleased with the outlook of 
the Lamartine at that time, and hesi- 
tated about expending the amount 
required by law, annually. In 1875 
‘Thomas Cooper sold his interest to 
Himrod for $25, and Chavanne, by 
that time heartily sick of the place, 


.The patent having been 


sold his quarter also to Himrod, this 
time for the modest sum of $5. 

Thomas Medill, the remaining part- 
ner, had left the country some time 
previous, and had failed to pay his 
share of the annual assessments; 
therefore, in accordance with the law 
governing such cases, Himrod adver- 
tised him out. This left Himrod the 
sole ownership of the property, which 
at that time was considered a worth- 
less prospect by the miners who knew 
of it. 

Returning to New York, Himrod 
induced W. S. Carr, his partner in a 
manufacturing business there, to take 
a half interest in the property at what 
it had cost him. 

In 1873, while here, Mr. Himrod 
formed an acquaintance with Silas 
Hanchett, Esq., the present manager 
of the property, and soon after acquir- 
ing the entire interest, asked the ad- 
vice of Mr. Hanchett regarding the 
mine. Mr. Hanchett advised him to 
obtain a United States patent, and 
then afterwards to develop the mine 
when he could spare funds for such 
work. In 1876, Himrod authorized 
Mr. Hanchett to take the necessary 
steps to secure the patent. 

About this time Carr became dis- 
gusted with his interest in the mine, 
and re-sold it to Himrod for $500. 
secured, 
nothing was done on the mine until 
the summer of 1886, when Himrod 
gave W. S. Comer a contract to sink 
what is now known as the No.1 shaft, 
then seventeen feet deep, to a further 
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depth of fifty feet, and on the com- 
pletion of this contract he awarded 
Comer another of fifty feet. 

On September 3oth, 1888, began 
the firm of F. G. Burns & Co., con- 
sisting of F. G. Burns, J. D. Arm- 
strong, W. H. Williams and Silas 
Hanchett. They immediately placed 
a steam-hoisting plant on the mine, 
and began a systematic plan of de- 
velopment, sinking the shaft to a 
depth of 325 feet and extending the 
first level to a connection with No. 2 
shaft, driving other levels, both east- 
erly and westerly, from 165, 220, 280 
and 325 feet points. In January, 
1889, the Lamartine began increasing 
its production from five tons to 
twenty-five tons of ore per day. It 
soon began to create considerable 
comment, its daily production in- 
creasing in quantity and value each 
month. In September the produc- 
tion rose to thirty tons per day, in- 
creasing gradually to seventy tons 
per day in January, 1890, this being 
the highest record attained during 
the term of the lease, the mine yield- 
ing $93,000 net for that month alone. 

‘Then was an offer made for half of 


the lease, of $40,000 in cash for. 


half of a lease that would expire 
in four months, and this time refused 
by Armstrong and Williams. During 
the term of their lease, eighteen 
months’ time, Burns & Co. placed 
machinery on the mine, developed it 
from an uncertainty to a bonanza 
payer, mining and shipping over 
8,000 tons of ore, valued at more than 








$800,000, employing over 100 miners 
and from five to eighteen four-horse 
teams daily in the handling of the 
ore. 
They paid from $5,000 to $15,000 
monthly for labor and supplies, and 
returned at the close of their lease, on 
the 1st of May last, in profits to them- 
selves and the owner over half a 
million dollars. 

Are these not good reasons for 
Idaho Springs to feel proud? And 
who knows how many a “worthless 
prospect” like Lamartine still lies 
untouched in Clear Creek county ? 

In June, 1889, the owners began 
operations on a heavy scale, outside 
their leased territory, under the direc- 
tion of their manager, Mr. Hanchett, 
by sinking the No. 3 shaft, a double 
compartment cage shaft, heavily tim- 
bered with solid cribbing. 

Over this shaft they erected, in Sep- 
tember following, large, substantial 
buildings, equipped with two forty- 
horse power boilers and a fine double 
drum fifty-horse power hoisting en- 
gine, complete with all the usual 
appurtenances, safety cages, etc. On 
the expiration of Burns & Co.’s lease,: 
May ist, this shaft had been con- 
nected with the lease workings, and 
sunk to a depth of 360 feet. 

In the spring of 1887 the Whitney 
Bros. located the Money Musk, the 
western extension of Lamartine, do- 
ing but little work on it until the 
Lamartine began to attract people to 
Cascade district. 

In March, 1889, they leased and 
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bonded the property to M. S. Hicks, 
who associated with himself M. M. 
Johnson, F. B. Elliott and O. E. Lan- 
ning, who began sinking a shaft on 
the property. Interests in this lease 
were juggled about from man to man 
until they finally passed into the 
hands of George E. McClelland, F. G. 
Burns and Lafayette Hanchett, who 
proceeded, in February last, to place 
over the mine a complete hoisting 
plant, buildings, etc., and to vigor- 
ously prosecute development work. 

Their shaft is now 275 feet deep, 
and a second level has been begun. 
No doubt exists as to this being the 
western extension of the Lamartine, 
and little remains to be done to make 
it a “ bonanza-payer ”’ also. 

Southwest of and adjoining the 
Lamartine lies the Financier, owned 
and operated by Bell, Redd & Co., 
who have erected over their main 
shaft, now 310 feet deep, a good hoist- 
ing plant and large, roomy buildings. 
This mine has produced the only sur- 
face pocket of rich ore found on the 
mountain. From a space of ground 
six feet deep and sixteen feet long, 
the discoverers shoveled out a nice 
mill run of chloride ore which netted 
them: $1,600. Rich ore was encoun- 
tered in sinking the shaft, and the 
300-foot level has been extended 
through ore bodies. 

Mr. Burns is a native of Madison 
county, Missouri, where he was born 
on May 24th, 1858. Scotch-Irish is 
his unquestionable origin, touching 
both paternal and maternal descent. 


He lived upon his father’s farm, 
where he began his industrious life 
as a farmer boy. He distinctly re- 
members hearing, in his childhood, 
the returned Californians tell of gold 
discoveries far beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. “Sacramento.” was a 
name as familiar to him then as that 
of Denver now. He used to say to 
himself, when a dreaming, scheming 
boy: “Some day I will go to Sacra- 
mento.” For several years he worked 
in one of the lead and zinc smelters 
of Missouri. There he caught his 
first insight into the mysteries 
wrought by the assayer’s fire. On 
March rith, 1880, Mr. Burns came to 
Georgetown, Colorado. His heart 
beat high; he had courage and he 
was determined; poor, but not de- 
pendent; so proud that hospitality 
extended by friends as entertainment 
was courteously declined. He must 
work; must work his own way now 
in this new, wonderful west. 

He first obtained permanent em- 
ployment at the Freeland smelters 
under Capt. George G. Vivian. This 
was of great advantage to him—one 
step further towards acquiring a prac- 
tical education as metallurgist, mine 
discoverer, a mine owner. 

While thus engaged he invested his 
entire earnings in a prospect, mis- 
‘named “Honest Abe.” That was a 
mistake—a total loss. Then he en- 
gaged in teaming. His fine outfit of 
horses and wagons enabled him todo 
quite a remunerative business, haul- 
ing timber, wood, ore-—anything. 
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But the old likings returned. Dis- 
posing of his teams, he wandered 
over to the lofty range where the 
then unpromising Lamartine lay. He 
secured work in its shafts as a miner 
at about one dollar and fifty cents a 
day. This brought Mr. Burns in 
business contact with W. S. Comer, 
then operating under the lease above 
mentioned. The true metal in Burns 
enabled him to find at last the metal 
in the Lamartine. His work, at so 
much per day, was attended with 
careful observation of the output. 
He learned every day to believe more 
and more in the Lamartine. 

Is this the secret of the final discov- 
ery of its great wealth? Is it de- 
tracting from the credit of any of his 
business associates to say that it was 
the pluck and persistency, as well as 
the investment of his all in the enter- 
prise, his unwavering faith in ultimate 
success, that, influencing others, car- 
ried him on to the fortunes the mem- 
bers of the firm of F. G. Burns & Co. 
now enjoy? 

Within three months he was a rich 
man, and yet young. “What were 
your sensations,” I asked Mr. Burns, 
“when you saw that at last you had 
a bonanza payer ?” 


His reply was characteristic of this 
miner’s well-known integrity: “Well, 
I was not bothered mentally any 
more about being able to pay my 
men.” 

Wealth had come to this, the oldest 
son of his still living parents, in just 
seven years after he reached the 
Rocky Mountains. His thoughts first 
turned to the old homestead in Mis- 
souri. Was it.love for the scenes of 
his childhood that induced Mr. Burns 
to buy immediately three farms ad- 
joining the one upon which he first 
heard of Sacramento and afterwards 
of Colorado ? 

Many encomiums have been passed 
upon the conduct of Mr. Burns since 
his success, such as: “It did not hurt 
Burns to succeed.” ‘“ He works just 
as hard as ever; he didn’t get purse- 
proud.” This is not strange or inex- 
plicable to those who know him best. 
He works to day as if constrained to 
do so by inherited traits from revered 
ancestors—industry and frugality. 

In the continued exercise of these 
characteristics, with his present op- 
portunities, his acquisition of a still 
larger fortune is confidently antici- 
pated by his many warm and well- 
wishing friends. 
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MINE. 


JOHN DONNEL ARMSTRONG, ESQ. 


Joun DonNnEL ARMSTRONG, who, as 
a member of the firm of F. G. Burns 
& Co., was one of the lessees of the 
Lamartine mine, is of Scotch lineage. 
His father, David H. Armstrong, Esq., 
yet living, is anative of Pennsylvania, 
but a Scotchman by descent from a 
family that can trace its origin to a 
remote time in the history of that 
land of heroes and martyrs. His 
mother was a Melville, a name sug- 
gesting Norman blood. He was born 


August 16th, 1852, in Louisville, Ken- 


tucky. Four years afterwards the 
father removed his family to Wash- 
ington, Iowa. His occupation was 
that of plastering, which this son 
learned and pursued until 1874, when 
poor health, caused by rheumatism, 
induced a trip to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. He arrived in Idaho Springs, 
September, 1874. He followed his 
trade for a while, but soon caught 
the mining fever. His first lease—it 
was upon the Grant lode—was a seri- 
The Red Elephant mine 
Then a 


ous loss. 
came next—another loss. 
short surcease from mining. 

The next adventure was as a lessee 
in the Lamartine, when success came 
in the rush of mineral wealth, a for- 
tune within fifteen months. 

Sloan Lee, a prospector near Lead- 
ville, who now lies buried in the 


cemetery of that city, expressed his 
feelings, upon discovering a fortune, 
in these words, so expressive of the 
thoughts of many others: 


‘* Well, I opened that lead, 
And supplied all the need 
Of my-homeand my family; paid every claim; 
And could look once again 
In the faces of men, 
And not be ashamed at the sound of my 
name.” 


Out of the shafts of this mine came 
the ore that enables Mr. Armstrong 
to build the beautiful house that is 
almost finished in Denver, a home for 
the wife and children for whom he 
labored and endured so long. And 
yet Mr. Armstrong had been reason- 
ably successful in all his undertak- 
ings, other than mining. As J. D. 
Armstrong & Co., his store at Free- 
land enabled him to provide comfort- 
ably for his family, but it was the 
Lamartine that enriched and empow- 
ered him to build this pleasant 
residence. 

Mr. Armstrong is now interested, 
with others, in the Ben Harrison 
mine, situated upon the same moun- 
tain and adjoining the Lamartine. 
It promises to be a bonanza also. 
From a visit,I am enabled to say 
that its situation and relative position 
is greatly in its favor. The Crcesus, 
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also next to the Lamartine, and the 
Belle Creole and Queen lodes are 
also good properties. 

June 9th, 1879, Mr. Armstrong mar- 
ried Miss Cora M. Calvert, of Denver, 
a descendant of the Calverts of Bal- 
timore, the old cavalier family. 
Their son, Charles Donnel, and their 
daughter, Kate M., complete their 

-home circle. 

Mr. Armstrong is a director of the 
Anstee Dry Press Brick Company; 
has made investments in ranches in 


TU 


MR, SESSIONS’ SUMMER 


We left Algiers early Tuesday 
morning, at half past four. We or- 
dered our coffee and rolls, but there 
was no milk for the coffee, which here 
is so strong and black that it is im- 
possible for me to drink it without 
milk. Will told the waiter, “ Why, 
the goat is at the door, why don’t you 
go and milk her?” He ran quickly 
and in a few moments brought us 
some goat’s milk, fresh and foaming. 
That is the way all the milk is sup- 
plied here, the goats being driven 
from door to door as ordered by 
those wanting a supply, thus assur- 
ing a purearticle. Werideina north- 
easterly direction around the waters 
of the beautiful blue bay for some 
distance, passing many splendid vil- 
las dotted here and there on the hill- 


IN EUROPE 


the State of Washington, in Denver 
realty, and in other ways is using his 
capital. With this he has a disposi- 
tion to do good to others according 
to his means. 

It is pleasant to think of the help 
that has come from these hills in 
Colorado to many a determined, de- 
serving man, indeed, to all who lift 
up the eye to them in the right spirit, 
accompanied by right motives and 
patient, persevering toil. 

Henry Dup.ey TEETOoR. 


NIS. 


AND AFRICA, 


sides overlooking the bay and Algiers 
in the disiance—it is a beautiful view, 
as the sun rises in the east and casts 
its morning glow uponit. We pass 
many historical spots ; one is pointed 
out where about one thousand French 
soldiers repulsed six thousand Arabs 
in 1839. The French have done much 
to improve Algeria, but much more 
may be done. France has stopped 
the civil wars of the Arabs which 
were continually occuring among the 
Arab chiefs, and has given Algeria a 
good railroad from Orari to Tunis, 
the whole length of Algeria, besides 
building other roads from the Medi- 
terranean Sea inland, and is fast de- 
veloping the country. They have 
built villages to receive the families 
from Alsace and Lorraine after the 
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Germans took possession of those 
provinces, but judging from the vil- 
lages we passed through, they have 
not, as a general thing, been a success, 
and only one seems to flourish. 

We soon pass through mountains 
and deep canons or gorges, running 
through tunnels and winding along 
the narrow river where a roadway 
has been cut out of the rocks on one 
side of the river and the railroad on 
the other. The scene is one of con- 
tinual picturesque beauty ; numerous 
cascades come rushing down the 
mountains which must be beautiful 
when there is sufficient water to fill 
the streams, but now they are only 
seen in the deep gorges where the 
water runs throughout the hot season. 

The Kabyle villages on the top of 
the mountain and on the sides, with 
their brush wigwams surrounded by 
brush fences to keep off the animals, 
look African and uncivilized as any- 
thing we have ever seen. Terrible 
tragedies are related in regard to the 
destruction and murder of these 
French colonists by the Arabs and 
Kabyle tribes in the last revolt in 1871, 
showing how brutal these tribes can 
be. We get an excellent breakfast 


near a village where lions are occasi- 
onally seen, but we did not see any, 
or any other dangerous wild animals. 
We pass through great mountains, 


bare of vegetation, and exclaim 
“Mountains! mountains! with lofty 
rugged peaks,” and on one of the 
highest peaks we imagine we see 


snow. The country now is like a 


desert waste, everything is dry and 
parched. The Arabs are cutting their 
wheat and barley with a sickle out in 
the hot sun with nothing on buta 
cloth about their waists and a small 
turban on their heads. They seem to 
like the sun, and lie about on the bare 
rocks and on the sunny side of a 
bare building. The thermometer 
must be about 125 degrees. We pass 
herds of camels, sheep and goats 
feeding on the fertile plain. Our 
tickets lead us to Setif; nothing can 
be seen of the old Roman ruins; it 
has the appearance of a French town, 
with the French soldiers in every di- 
rection, There is a great market held 
here where the Kabyles from the 
mountains, the Arabs from the plains, 
and even the Saharans meet to ex- 
change their products. 

We are glad to get to Constantine 
at midnight, after a ride over the hot 
plains since 5 o’cluck in the morning, 
without any serious discomfort, hav- 
ing had the apartments in the cars to 
ourselves, to lie down and sleep or to 
lounge about. In the morning our 
Arab takes us about the city. It is 
very ancient and has a_ remarkable 
situation for a fortress, being located 
on a high, level plain of rock, and it 
would be interesting to examine Ro- 
mon history in regard to it. It is 
surrounded by deep ravines like the 
canons of Colorado, and as we walk 
about viewing the situation, it seems 
as though it would be impossible to 
take such a natural fortress, but it 
has been the scene of many a Roman 
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conflict between Pompey and Julius 
Cesar. Its former name was Cirta, 
but in 313 was changed to its present 
name, Constantine, and for a number 
of years governed itself as a republic. 
It was taken by the French in 1837. 
We walk about the old Roman ruins 
and under the rocks to view them as 
best we can. Flocks of birds are fly- 
ing among them, and the Arabs are 
washing their clothes in the old Ro- 
man cisterns, treading out the dirt 
with their feet, instead of washing 
them with their hands. We enter the 
old Roman mill where they are grind- 
ing grain. We walk through the 


Arab quarter, where we see them in 
all their native habits of laziness; 
lounging about, smoking and chat- 


ting, while the poor women are doing 
the drudgery, and one occasionally 
passes us with her face covered with 
a white cloth, hardly an eye visible. 

There are a great many objects of 
interest here to the archeologist, but 
we have not time to examine and re- 
port on its palace, citadel and mu- 
seum. Some one has given a list of 
fifteen tombstones at Constantine re- 
cording ages from one hundred to 
one hundred and thirty-one years, 
showing that it is a remarkable place 
for longevity. We are allowed to 
visit the mosques, but there is noth- 
ing of special interest about them. 
We know that we were greatly dis- 
turbed at midnight by the old Moor 
calling from the minaret for the faith- 
ful to worship, and then again at 2 
A. M.; we got up and looked out of 


our window, but did not see any one 
rushing to the mosque; his voice 
sounded like a trumpet through the 
old town, and he looked weird enough 
as he walked around the minaret, and 
then I heard his feet clatter as he ran 
down the long stairs, and we soon 
heard him calling vut in another part 
of the city. 

We learn that we came through the 
edge of Sahara Desert yesterday; as 
we had tickets for part of the way, 
we resolved to go to Biskera, an oasis 
in the desert, but we met the sirocco 
blowing and were glad to return 
without venturing further at this time 
of year. I thought of a dear one at 
home who had some claims on me if 
no one else had—and it was useless to 
go far into the desert—a sight of the 
desert waste was enough. We leave 
at4 A.M. for Tunis; the appearance 
of the country is much the same as 
from Algiers to Constantine—mount- 
ains, valleys, plains, hot springs, 
Arabs in their brush huts and cara- 
vans moving. The Arabs seem to be 
a migratory race, always on the 
move. We were interested in passing 
through Souk-ahras, the birthplace of 
Saint Augustine, and where his father 
was converted to Christianity by his 
saintly wife, Monica. Almost every 
place has some historical interest 
connected with it, either at a very 
early date or during the French war. 
It is a beautiful moonlight night, and 
I enjoy looking out upon the coun- 
try; as we approach Tunis, the old 
Roman ruins of aqueducts, with the 
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great Roman arches, look weird by 
moonlight. We get to our splendid 
“Hotel de Paris,” and realize from 
our own experience what the natives 
tell us, that we have had the hottest 
day of the season. When we left Al- 
giers on Sunday night it was so cool 
that I had to change my summer un- 
der garments for the heavy ones that 
I wore on the steamer in crossing the 
Atlantic; our situation at the hotel 
was on the bay, and that accounted 
for it. Since we entered the country 
after leaving Algiers, the temperature 
has been from 109 to 125 degrees 
Fahreheit. 

We take a good long rest in the 
morning, and now we are ready to 
see Tunis, a city of 70,000 Jews, 60,- 
ooo Mahammedans, 6,000 Maltese, and 
6,000 French, Italians, Greeks, etc. It 
stands on an isthmus separating two 
salt lakes, one of which is dry at this 
time of year, and the salt at the bot- 
tom looks like a desert of white sand. 
We ride over the city and visit the 
Bar el Bey, or Palace of the Bey, 
which is an immense structure of not 
very imposing architectural propor- 
tions; some of the rooms built a hun- 
dred years ago, are profusely deco- 
rated, and seem to rival the Alhambra 
in Moorish decorations. The modern 
part of the building is tawdry and 
French enough; it is furnished with 
gilt furniture of the time of Louis 
XVI., and there is a sad want of taste 
in comparison with the rich and elab- 
orate decorations of the old part of 
the palace. We were interested in 


the paintings on the walls of French 
battles, portraits of Louis XIV., Na- 
poleon III. and of the Bey of Tunis, 
but especially in a large, full length 
portrait of George Washington, whose 
face looked as benignant and noble as 
ever, and we took off our hats to him 
in reverence, and could not but com- 
pare him with the other magnates 
whose portraits hung on the walls. 
What a grand product of Western 
civilization he is! We visited some 
of the old rooms which are being re- 
stored and fitted up for a museum of 
antiquities from ancient Carthage, 
Utica, and other old, extinct cities. 
The mosaic floor was taken almost 
intact from Utica; the Moorish deco- 
rations of the ceiling, the marble 
sculpture of figures and the various 
devices of antiquity were extremely 
interesting, as well as the inscriptions 
upon them in Roman and Arabic. 
The new palace, not far distant, was 
not especially interesting, except to 
show how the mighty have fallen. 
This, as well as the former palace, 
was built for the Beys of Tunis; but 
they are both kept as a memento of 
their past greatness, as all these taw- 
dry rooms smell of mould and decay, 
and their halls and bath-rooms and 
harems are desertd; the present Bey 
has taken up his quarters at Marsa, 
since the French occupation of Tunis, 
about nine years ago. Tunis is now 
held by a French protectorate, and is 
really governed by the French com- 
mandant or resident general, and the 
Bey is merely a figure-head; he re- 
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ceives a salary of 100,000 francs a 
month, or $240,500 a year, to keep 
him and the Arabs quiet. Other 
chief men among the Arabs, it is said, 
receive large salaries as a good in- 
vestment to keep them from mutiny. 
The Arabs are very restless under the 
yoke, but they are powerless. We 
visited the Bey’s palace at Marsa, 
and went about the village, which 
is composed of his harem of three 
hundred servants and numerous sold- 
iers to keep up an appearance of 
power for him. It is delightfully sit- 
uated on a hill, overlooking the 
beautiful blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, where are bath-rooms and 
beautiful residences of the wealthy 
Jews and others from Tunis. We 
have seen here in Tunis some of the 
handsome Jewish belles, dressed in 
their peculiar style, which would have 
been very pretty if their forms had 
not been so short and thick and their 
lower limbs almost as big round as 
their waists. They are very corpu- 
lent, which is said to be an additional 
attraction; they wear skin-tight trou- 
sers made of white muslin or silk, and 
short jackets made loose and of some 
bright color—green or scarlet—they 
look like ballet dancers, but in their 
dress only. They are very handsome, 
with large, almond-shaped black eyes, 
black hair and dark complexions, 
with heavy, dark eyebrows; in the 
bright colored jackets, with the white 
or fancy colored trousers, with their 
short, thick, corpulent bodies, as they 
parade up and down the esplanade or 


lounge about the front yards at their 
homes by the sea shore, they present 
avery attractive appearance—more so 
than any other people we have seen 
in all our travels. 

In Tunis the people all seem to be 
men, as the Moorish women cannot 
appear on the streets except with 
covered faces; a black veil is used in- 
stead of white, as in other Moorish 
places we have visited, and the Jew- 
ish women do not go out except at 
the promenades in the evening, when 
they appear as guady as a lot of bal- 
let girls. We took a carriage one 
afternoon for old, ancient Carthage, 
founded B.C. 852, which is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting point to the 
archeologist. The location is high, 
overlooking the Mediterranean Sea 
and the surrounding country, but now 
hardly a vestage of its ancient glory 
remains. A large cathedral has just 
been erected by the French in a com- 
manding position overlooking the sea 
and the country round about. We 
drove out about eight miles from Tu- 
nis to the northeast; we could see 
nothing but a few ancient ruins of 
the once proud city of Carthage. 
This is not the place, nor have I the 
time to go into its most interesting 
history. It created for itself a great 
name, and many incidents of interest 
present themselves to my mind. 
When I read Virgil in my boyhood, 
and Gibbon and other historians, I 
little thought that I should ever have 
the pleasure of looking upon the 
ruins of old Carthage. We walked 

















about and were surprised that so lit- 
tle remains of the once rich, proud 
city. Some old aqueducts and ruins 
were occupied by gypsies, and away 
under ground was an old Roman mill 
going, with a horse turning the crank; 
it was dark underneath, and it seemed 
as if the scene was gotten up especi- 
ally for out visit. 

There is a wall built of stones, 
about 2,000 feet long and ten feet 
high, enclosing the chapel built by the 
French, to commemorate the death 
of Louis IX., erected on the spot 
where he died. A new cathedral has 
just been finished by the French; it 
is on a high eminence overlooking the 
sea, Tunis and the distant mountains 
across the bay. We did not care to 
go in, as we were looking for ancient 
not modern works. The wall refer- 
red to around the enclosure is covered 
with devices, sculpture and inscrip- 
tions dug from the ruins of old Car- 
thage and not on the wall with 
cement. There is a large museum in 
a hall which contains many objects 
of interest to those who like the study 
of archeology, but we could only 
glance at them. I am sure I shall 
take up the study of Carthage this 
_ winter with new interest. We visited 
the foundations of the old amphi- 
theatre, Basilica, etc., but all is abso- 
lute ruin, and we can only get relief 
by reading all about it at another 
time. The location was most delight- 
ful; it was on hills overlooking the 
beautiful bay, the mountains across 
the bay and the whole region round 
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about of villages and villas of the 
rich residents of Tunis. The setting 
sun cast a vivid glow upon the scene 
as it disappeared behind the western 
hills—the glorious sunset, the beauti- 
ful view spread out before us, the 
crumbling ruins of this once great 
city—it is a scene long to be remem- 
bered. 

On our way to Tunis the moon 
came up over the mountains across 
the bay, casting its reflection upon 
its blue waters. The air from the 
sea was cool and refreshing, quite in 
contrast with our experience coming 
through Algeria the past week under 
a scorching sun. As we approach 
Tunis we meet the carriage of the 
Bey closely covered from view, and 
are told that it contains one of the 
two wives of the Bey or some impor- 
tant women personages. When they 
get out or into a carriage a silk pro- 
tector is drawn from the carriage to 
the entrance of the palace so that no 
one can look at them. What terrible 
bondage for the poor women, to have 
no man to look upon their charms, 
but are obliged to make recluses of 
themselves, not being allowed to look 
upon the male sex or any one but 
their own “lords” and the ladies of 
the households. As we approach the 
city we see rockets and fireworks 
going off, and we are reminded by our 
Moorish interpreter that “it is the 
French fete day to-morrow.” France 
has her annual celebration of the 
foundation of the republic on the 
14th of July. Like our 4th of July, it 
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is the great day of the year for fetes 
and various celebrations of all kinds 
in all parts of France and her domin- 
ions. Great preparations have been 
going on in Tunis in the way of dec- 
orations in the streets and upon 
houses with flags, Chinese lanterns, 
etc. 

Sunday morning early the Bey was 
to arrive amidst the military and the 
firing of cannon. We were up early, 
and at 6:30 A. M. he came in on the 
train from his palace at Marsa, and 
was taken to his city palace in a gay 
coach drawn by six horses and es- 
corted by the military, where he re- 
ceived the 6,000 soldiers here, cavalry, 
zouaves and various companies, 


amidst music and firing of cannon. 
The houses were covered with flags 
and the streets looked like ours on 
the 4th of July. The majority of peo- 
the crowded streets were 


ple on 


Moors, dressed in their peculiar, 
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white, flowing costume. This is a 
gay day, and a long programme of 
the day’s performances was handed 
to us, which reminded us of Indepen- 
dence Day. I do not think the 
Moors and Arabs enjoyed the sight; 
they looked sullen and mad, as 
though angry that their freedom was 
taken from them and their favorite 
ruler, the Bey, virtually an outcast, 
and a stick so far as any power is 
concerned. The Moors never tire of 
following him as he comes into the 
city once a week, on Saturday, to 
hold a reception at his city palace— 
just to keep him before them and 
prevent an outbreak. 

We enquired for English church 
services to-day, but the chaplain told 
us that the little iron church was 
closed on account of the hot weather. 


F. C. Sessions. 
Tunis, Africa, July 14, 1889. 
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Horace M. Hate, President of the 
University of Colorado, was born at 
Hollis, Hillsboro County, N. H., 
March 6, 1833, the fourth son in a 
family of five boys and one girl, all 
of whom are still living. His father, 
John Hale and his mother, whose 
maiden name was Jane Morrison, 
were also born in New Hampshire. 
His paternal and maternal grandpa- 
rents were-early settlers in New Eng- 
land—his mother being a lineal de- 
scendent of John Morrison, one of the 
pioneers of Londonderry, N. H. The 
line of ancestry on his father’s side 
extends back to the English, and on 
his mother's side to the Scotch. 

The life of President Hale, though 
a busy and useful one, has_ been 
neither remarkable nor strikingly 
eventful; yet, if it could be presented 
in panorama before the ambitious 
youth of to-day, who are preparing 
for the battle of life, but struggling 
with poverty as well, it would cer- 
tainly tend to encourage, and to in- 
cite to persistent and unyielding 
endeavor. 

The writer of this brief biography 
has know him intimately—boy, youth 
and man for fifty years, and for 
thirty-one years has been his daily 
companion. His parents were poor 
and the family large—typical repre- 
sentatives were they of the average 


5 


Yankee household. His father was 
one_ of thirteen children and his 
mother one of nine. 

In 1837 his father moved from Hol- 
lis to Rome, N. Y., where the family 


‘remained until the father’s death, in 


1852. In those days the maintenance 
of a family of eight persons, the ages 
of six of whom formed an arithmeti- 
cal progression, having five for the 
first term, and two for a common dif- 
ference, admitted of no strikes for 
short hours—fourteen hours a day 
for the father and a minimum of six- 
teen hours for the mother, seldom 
overstocked the larder or created a 
redundance in the wardrobe. 

The father was a mechanic of more 
than ordinary genius, skilled in in- 
vention, but generally permitting 
others to reap the benefit ot his inge- 
nuity. The modern threshing machi- 
nes, planing machines, and machines 
for making barrels, have all been 
evolved from inventions patented anc 
unpatented, of John Hale's, prior to 
1840. 

While the subject of this sketch 
was attaining his nineteenth year, his 
father was successively the proprietor 
of, machine shops, founderys, saw- 
mills, and the wood-working estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements. Twice was he 
burned out, losing all he owned. In 
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all these manufactories, the boys were 
required to lend a hand—seldom was 
other help employed, and Horace re- 
ceived instruction and business expe- 
rience in these practical manual 
training schools during nine months 
of the year, becoming skilled in 
handicraft—both in wood and iron— 
while his mental training was covered 
by an irregular attendance at the vil- 
lage school for three months in the 
winter. Seldom could he enter be- 
fore Christmas, and usually left in 
April, when the busy time in the shop 
began. Nevertheless he always main- 
tained his rank with the class and 
never lost a grade. 

In 1852 his father died; the shops 


were heavily mortgaged and had to 
be sold; the older brothers had reach- 
ed their majority and had branched 


out for themselves; the younger 
were thrown upon their own resour- 
ces. Horace could command fair 
wages as a mechanic, but he resolved 
upon a college course, being encoura- 
ged by those who knew him. The 
trustees of a neighboring district 
offered him their school for the win- 
ter term, at fourteen dollars a month 
and “board round,” He accepted the 
position. Thus, at the age of nineteen 
—a mere boy—standing less than five 
feet in his stockings, and weighing 
less than one hundred pounds, he be- 
gan the career of a schoolmaster, by 


wielding the birch over forty-seven : 
farmers’ sons and daughters, just such * 


in variety and capacity as are to be 
seen to-day in the thrifty rural dis- 
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trict school. His success in this first 
and brave attempt was no doubt due 
to a reputation he had earned, not 
only for scholarship and push, but for 
being the champion light weight ath- 
lete for miles around. 

In the spring, (1853), with his three 
month’s earnings intact, as capital, 
he entered Genesee Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, at Lima, N. Y. The following 
winter he taught another school at 
eighteen dollars a month—the writer 
taught in the adjoining district at 
the same time. Upon returning to 
Lima, in the spring of 1854, he was, 
upon examination, admitted to the 
sophomore class of Genesee College. 
He remained here through the sopho- 
more and junior years, teaching in 
the winters and working in the fields 
and shops during the summer vaca- 
tions. 

At the close of the junior year, he 
took a letter of honorable dismissal 
and entered the senior class of Union 
College, Schenectady, N.Y —not unti' 
this year did he feel able to hire his 
board; up to this time he had 
“bached.” He graduated with the 
class of 1856. 

Literally penniless in 1852, Presi- 
dent Hale worked his way through 
college, maintaining a high standing 
throughout the course, without re- 
ceiving the slightest pecuninary assis- 
tance. (At both colleges his tuition 
was made nominal.) 

Furthermore, he had accumulated, 
besides contributing his full propor- 
tion to the support of his widowed 
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mother, so that he was able to and 
did loan to a feilow student, one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to enable him 
to finish his course. Friends offered 
to loan him money, but he prefered 
to fight it out on the line begun. 
Good health, business tact and pluck 
carried him through. 

After graduating, he taught the 
Union School at West Bloomfield, 
N. Y. In the fall of 1857 he went to 
Nashville, Tenn., and there obtained 
a position in the public schools; after 
teaching in a subordinate department 
one term, he was assigned to a prin- 
cipalship, and ultimately the Howard 
School of 750 pupils was placed in 
his charge. This position he held 
until the end of June, 1861. He had 
the supreme satisfaction of voting 
twice against the secession of Ten- 
nessee, but when the State at the 
second election decided to go with 
the Confederacy, he concluded that 
his usefulness there was at an end. 

In 1859, at Nashville, he married 
Martha Eliza Huntington, his school- 
mate of boyhood days in New York, 
and then an associate teacher. 

Leaving Nashville, he, with his 
wife, returned to their early home, 
North Bloomfield, N. Y., where was 
born to them, August 28, 1861, their 
only child—Irving—who graduated 
at West Point, in June, 1884, with the 
highest honors ever before attained 
by any graduate of the institution. 

In the fall of 1861, the family 
moved to Detroit, Mich., and Mr. 
Hale entered the law office of Hon. 


C. I. Walker, as a student, where he 
remained until admitted to the bar in 
1863. While pursuing his legal stud- 
ies he taught an evening school, 
coached the son of Senator Jacob M. 
Howard, who was fitting for college, 
and taught three hours in the Ger- 
man-English School--being compelled 
to do so to keep up expenses, the 
savings of himself and wife, of previ- 
ous years, being locked up in Tennes- 
see real estate and loans, and which, 
for the time, were unavailable, having 
been nominally confiscated as the 
property of a Union man. 

Although admitted to the bar and 
prepared to practice in all the courts 
of Michigan, he found that the extra 
labor undergone had told upon his 
health. Bronchitis had such a hold 
upon him that his physician ordered 
a change of climate and occupation. 

In the fall of 1863, leaving his wife 
and boy at North Bloomfield, he with 
his brother set out for Colorado, 
crossing the plains from Atchison to 
Denver with a horse and buggy, 
reaching Central City, his brother’s 
home, in October. During the fol- 
lowing four years he dropped intel- 
lectual pursuits and sedentary habits, 
and engaged in out-door work of va- 
rious kinds—mechanical, mining, 
teaming, etc. In 1865 he returned to 
New York for his family, crossing 
the plains both ways with a mule 
team. This was during the Indian 
troubles of 1865, and the journey 
westward covered a period of forty 
days. Emigrants were required to 
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travel with large trains, and picket 
guards were stationed every night. 
The course taken, restored his 
health completely, and in 1868 he re- 
turned to his early love, accepting 
the principalship of the Central City 
public schools. This he retained un- 
til 1873, having in the mean time 
been elected to the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools of Gilpin 
County. In 1873 Governor Elbert 
appointed him Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Colorado, to 
fill‘a vacancy, and re-appointed him 
for two years in 1874. He was con- 
tinued in this office by Governor 
Routt, until the admission of Colo- 
rado as a State in 1876. While Sup- 
erintendent for the Territory, he 
framed and got through the Legisla- 
ture, a revised School Law, which has 
proved to be well adapted to the pe- 
culiarities of the wants of the State. 
In 1877 he was re-called to the 
management of the Central City 
Schools, which position he held until 
July, 1887. After an aggregate ser- 
vice of fifteen years, he resigned to 
accept the presidency of the Univer- 


sity of Colorado, tendered him by its 
Board of Regents. This honorable 
position was not only wholly un- 
sought, but was at tirst declined, and 
finally accepted after earnest solicita- 
tions by his friends and the friends of 
the University. 

At the State election of 1878, he 
was elected by the Republican party 
a Regent of the State University for 
six years. In 1882, while Superinten- 
dent of the Central City Schools, he 
was chosen Mayor of the city, and 
was re-elected in 1883. 

Not one of the public offices ever 
held by Mr. Hale was sought by him, 
yet, at one and the same time, he was 
State Regent, County Superintendent 
of Schools, City Mayor and Principal 
of the city schools. 

Few schoolmasters can show a re- 
cord superior to his—nearly forty 
years of almost continuous school 
work, a quarter of a century of which 
has been in but three different 
schools. He was never asked to re- 
sign, nor was it ever intimated to 
him that his resignation would be 
acceptable. 
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‘ TROUT FISHING AT ECHO LAKE. 


A PLEASURE RESORT OF IDAHO SPRINGS, 


Upon the almost cloudless morning 
of August 9, 1890, Hon. Henry Plum- 
mer, President of the First National 
Bank of Idaho Springs; Col. F. F. 
Osbiston, Manager of the Freeland 
and Plutus Mining Companies; Cap- 
tain George G. Vivian, Manager of 
the Koohinor and Donaldson Consol- 
idated Mines, and myself, started, as 
a fishing party, for Echo Lake. 

This popular resort is nine miles 
from Idaho Springs, and about forty 
from Denver, on an almost due west 
line. From the Capital City its loca- 
tion may be almost definitely deter- 
mined by first singling out majestic 
Mount Evans. 

The lake is in the region of Evans, 
Gold Mountain intervening, its alti- 
tude being 10,500. It is in the center 
of four hundred and eighty acres, 
owned equally by Mr. Plummer and 
Colonel Osbiston. 

Two carriages conveyed us up the 
Chicago road about six miles, to the 
beginning of the same trail that leads 
on to the scene of Bierstadt’s well 
known painting. Here we unhitched 
our horses, and after equipping them, 
mounted to pursue our further course 
in single file. We followed this trail 
about one mile, when its course is de- 


flected to the left of Chicago trail, 
taking us up avery pleasant horse- 
back route along the range east of, 
and for a distance in sight and hear- 
ing of Chicago Creek. The latter 
part of this trail-following is up a 
mountain side of gentle declivity, 
covered by a dense forest of tall, an- 
cestral pines, so luxuriant of growth, 
that some have developed from one 
rock-fastened root into two, three, 
and four stalwart bodies. 

Arriving at this secluded lake, I 
was surprised to find the ample ac- 
commodations that have been pro- 
vided for tourists. There was the 
longed-for “lodge in a vast wilder- 
ness,” with every essential for conve- 
nience and comfort for housekeeping 
and lake sports. 

We had been about two hours on 
the way, breathing the while as deli- 
cious air as ever penetrated lung-cells. 
The distance from Idaho had passed 
without weariness and without taking 
note of the lapse of time. The jour- 
ney had only prepared us for the 
restful recreation that awaited us— 
trout-fishing at this mountain retreat. 

Echo Lake is a beautiful body of 
water, covering about fifty acres. It 
is fed by springs and up-gurgling 
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fountains from subterranean depths. 
Its purity is preserved by its altitude, 
and the outlet into Chicago Creek. I 
recently looked down from the top of 
Rosalie Mountain upon its shining 
surface; indeed, Echo Lake and Chi- 
cago Lakes, are a part of one natural 
system of reservoirs, and, together, 
might be called, as hitherto suggested, 
The Hanging Lakes of Colorado. 
Echo Lake is about 1,500 feet lower 
than Chicago Lake. The fall is such 
as to suggest a project for conveying 
some of the waters from Chicago 
Creek to this lake. A survey has 
been made and the enterprise pro- 
nounced feasible. There is an east- 
ern outlet from Echo down a beautiful 
valley to Bear Creek. It may be in- 
ferred from this what is in the minds 
of leading and public-spirited gentle- 
men, regarding a pure water supply 
for such as may dwell “where the 
dust groweth into hardness, and the 
clods cleave fast together.” This 
could be accomplished by causing 
the contents of Chicago Lakes, Echo 
Lake, and other neighboring water 
basins, to flow into a common aque- 
duct down Bear Creek Valley. 

All around this lake the mountains 
rise as if toenclose it inan emerald set- 
ting. Eastward the ascent is so gen- 
tle as to suggest nature’s arrange- 
ment for an early sunrise. On the 
south, Gold Mountain stretches its 
left flank out to the right of Evans, 
whose western base commingles with 
the foundations of Rosalie beneath 
upper Chicago Lake. 


These lofty, 


half-encircling mountains, a part of 
the Great Snowy Range, seen from 
the cottage door, across the bosom of 
the lake and above the skirting pines, 
constitute the principle feature of “a 
most living landscape.” 

Pointing to the summit of Bier- 
stadt Mountain, Colonel Osbiston 
said to me: “ Do you see that buffalo?” 

I looked along the line of the colo- 
nel’s right fore finger and I plainly 
saw the snow-formed image of a buf- 
falo, as if in full flight. It seemed to 
me that it had fled to that almost in- 
accessible point as a place of safety 
from the pursuit of the merciless 
hunter upon the plains. As a re- 
minder of a departed race it will per- 


haps remain there forever—a noble 


race whose extinction, save the one 
hundred guarded by Federal bayo- 
nents in Yellowstone Park—is a na- 
tional shame. 

It is interesting to recall in this 
connection, that “The Last of the 
Buffalo” is the last great painting 
from Bierstadt’s easel. 

When noon hour came, the question 
“ Canst thou draw out leviathan with 
an hook?” had been answered affir- 
matively, by both the colonel and the 
captain. 

“Shall the companions make a ban- 
quet of him?” “Shall they part him 
among the merchants?’ I asked of 
my kindly host, Mr. Plummer, using 
Job’s words. 

His prompt assent carried with it 
authority to open doors, boxes, cans, 
etc., in pursuit of the many good 
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things kept in store for such occa- 
sions. A fire was started in the stove 
and the oven heated for trout baking. 
The table was spread with decorated 
china, a beautiful old-fashioned set, 
brought from Norfolk, England, the 
birth-place of Colonel Osbiston. 

To aid in cooking such a camp din- 
ner was an exquisite pleasure, urged 
on as I was by an increasing appetite, 
and profiting by similar experience in 
the old war days. 

Meanwhile I listened to the modestly 
told story of one of Colorado’s sucess- 
ful pioneers—one of the founders of 
the Centennial State, Hon. Henry 
Plummer. It was the story of a young 
man leaving Maine, his native State, 
thirty years ago and coming to the 
vast West, poor and alone; journey- 
ing from one place to another, seek- 
ing his fortune and actuated, more or 
less, by reports from different mining 
camps in different Territories, until at 
last a full measure of success was his 
reward, in becoming the leading mer- 
chant, banker, and foremost citizen 
of Idaho Springs. 

I rode by the side of Mr. Plummer, 
along Chicago Creek, over ground on 
which he had placer-mined, taking 
from its ore-charged sand and gravel, 
by hard and prolonged toil, free gold, 
amounting to about $30,000, which 
became the foundation of his inde- 
pendent fortune. 

“T do not take much pleasure my- 
self, in this kind of camping out. I 
had enough of it years ago,” he said, 
alluding to the days of his early 
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struggles. “I like to have my family 
come here though.” 

Here the returning boat touched 
the rock at the landing; and, disem- 
barking, the proud and _ successful 
fishermen, Colonel Osbiston and Cap- 
tain Vivian, displayed their fine 
catch— 

Here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 

Four were soon in the waiting oven 
and the four were soon after upon the 
table, hot and delicious. One was for 
the native of Norfolk; one for Vivian, 
born in old Cornwall; one for the 
man from Maine, and the fourth for 
the Ohio man. From all these points 
we had come, and for the first time— 
may it not be the last—had seated 
ourselves at lunch together, around 
one table, by the side of this upland 
sea. My pleasure-giving remembrance 
of it will be as fadeless as the fadeless 
pine branches that over-shadowed us. 

To cast a line, probably fifty feet 
long, by a simple movement of the 
wrist and locate the coachman in the 
chosen spot; to catch the sight of the 
trout rising for the flitting fly, and, 
with the precision of intuition—the 
reason has not time to act—lift the 
fly the instant it enters the mouth of 
the fish, thereby hooking the scaly 
fellow, and, after a thrilling struggle, 
safely land him in the basket, re- 
quires skill that comes by long expe- 
rienee, but is none the less admirable. 

This Colonel Osbiston could do to 
perfection. As he occupied one end 
of the boat, with myself at the other, 
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I profited somewhat by his patient 
teaching, so much so that I, too, 
caught severai weighty trout. I had 
to do it. The colonel had warned me 
that if I did not catch a fish he would 
throw me overboard. I might have 
relied upon the assurance one charac- 
ter gave another in “ The Tempest,” 
when he told one similarly imperilled, 
that he need have no fear of being 
drowned, as his “complexion was 
perfect gallows.” 

The success of Mr. Plummer was 
remarkable, who, while making no 
professions, caught a number of those 
wary fish, one of them as large as the 
largest; yet his inexperience caused 
an amusing incident. Captain Vivian, 
thinking that better luck awaited Mr. 
Plummer’s fly upon the opposite side 
of the boat, asked Mr. Plummer to 
throw in there. He tried todoso one 
or more times, but his line refused to 
rise. Perceiving Plummer’s perplexity, 
and noting at a glance its cause, the 
captain said: 

“Why Plummer, you've got a fish 
on your hook.” 

The information caused Mr. Plum- 
mer great delight, for he immediately 
landed a fine fellow that had taken 
his fly and was leisurely making his 
way to deeper water. 

About seven hours were allowed us 
at the lake. We then remounted our 
horses for the return, arriving at 
Idaho Springs at six o’clock in the 
evening. It was a mid-summer day 
spent where the “heat-oppressed 


brain” and the enervated body will 
find that for which they long every- 
where else but in these mountain 
resorts. 

While sitting by the side of Mr. 
Plummer, both looking out of the 
door, almost still-rapt in admiration 
of the’ view, our attention was sud- 
denly called to an unusual scene 
transpiring upon the summits of 
Evans, Rosalie and Bierstadt moun- 
tains. Large rain-drops, intermingled 
with hail-stones, were falling upon 
the lake; but away up there we saw, 
from our point of view, what Bier- 
stadt painted—“*A Snow Storm in 
August on the Rocky Mountains.” A 
mist veiled the lake and forest for a 
moment, but the magnificence of a 
storm-burst, ending in falling snow- 
flakes, only slightly obscured the grim 
and tempest-defying peaks. The sky, 
more deeply blue for the brief eclipse. 
soon reappeared through the dismem- 
bering clouds. The sun shone in 
splendor upon the white-robed sum- 
mits. 

We saw in this changeful landscape 
a picture of marvellous possibilities. 
But no artist, not even Bierstadt, 
could paint it, no more than Beetho- 
ven could catch and preserve, in na- 
turals, flats, and sharps, the song of a 
seraph. The soul felt an uplift—an 
intimation of that harmony, in color 
and in sound, that it will never see, 
or hear, “whilst this muddy vesture 
of decay doth grossly close it in.” 

Henry Duprey TEETOor. 

















INSURANCE PRESIDENTS AND UNDERWRITERS, 


THE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS AND UNDERWRITERS OF 


AMERICA. 


DANIEL 


In presenting the sketch of Daniel 
Addison Heald as the initial of this 
series, we have been governed en- 
tirely by the eminent fitness of the 
subject for such distinction. As 
president of the Home Insurance 
Company, and the most conspicu- 
ous fire underwriter of America, and 
also through his long connection 
with its business, extending over 
more than a third of a century, he is 
justly entitled to the prominence 
which is accorded him. 

Mr. Heald comes of staunch old 
Puritan lineage, his ancestors as far 
back as 1635 having left their native 
town of Berwick, England, to settle 
in Concord, Massachusetts. His 
grandfathers, both paternal and 
maternal, took up arms in the war 
for independence, the former having 
been in the engagements at Concord 
Bridge, Bunker Hill, and others, 
while the latter was a captain under 
General Washington, the family 
name on this side being Edwards, 
and a daughter of his marrying 
Amos Heald, a son of the first 
named, completes the line of ances- 
try. Daniel Addison Heald is the 
youngest of their children, and was 





A. HEALD. 


born on the farm of his father, one 
of the largest and most desirable in 
the State, at Chester, Vermont, May 
4, 1818. Until sixteen years of age 
his life was much the same as that of 
other boys in those times, doing his 
part in the necessary farm work, and 
pursuing his studies with the limited 
opportunities at his command. But 
lack of facilities did not deter or 
discourage the youthful student ; 
ambitious to acquire an education, he 
determinidly proceeded to do so,with 
the result, that, following a two 
years’ preparatory course at Meriden, 
New Hampshire, he was admitted to 
the academical department of Yale 
College, and was graduated with 
honors at the age of twenty-three 
with the class of ’41. In his senior 
year he read law with Judge Daggett, 
of New Haven, and after his gradua- 
tion, for two years with Judge Wash- 
burn at Ludlow, Vermont. In May, 
1843, he was admitted to practice in 
the courts of Vermont. 

Beginning the practice of his pro- 
fession, he also accepted the agency 
of anumber of fire-insurance com- 
panies, among them the Atna and 
others of Hartford, and conducted 
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the business of each so admirably 
that in 1856 the Home Insurance 
Company, then but three years old, 
tendered him the position of general 
agent, which he accepted, and at once 
repaired to New York city, which he 
made his headquarters. Subsequent 
to this, for twelve years, Mr. Heald 
continued in that capacity, with such 
credit to himself and satisfaction to 
the company, that he was then chosen 
its second vice president. Vice presi- 
dent Wilmarth resigned in 1883, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Heald, and in 
1888, at the annual election, he was 
honored with the office of president 
left vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Charles J. Martin. 

No better means of judging the 
results of Mr. Heald’s earnest.efforts 
in behalf of his company could be 
found, than the statement that when 
he first became identified with it the 
capital was but $500,000 and the as- 
sets $872.823, while now its capital is 
three millions, and its assets nearly 
nine millions of dollars. Its annual 
income is nearly five millions, and its 
policies cover property valued at 
over seven hundred millions. Port- 
land, St. John, N. B., Chicago and 
Boston took millions of dollars from 
the company at the time of their 
great fires, and while others were 
failing right and left, the “Home,” 
solid and reliable, passed through 
the fiery ordeal, a little scorched, 
but very much alive, with the re- 
newed and added confidence of 
its policy-holders and the public. 
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Every dollar of its great losses was 
promptly paid. 

We do not disparage any one of 
the associates of Mr. Heald in this 
great business by saying that 
through his keen judgement, long 
experience and untiring zeal have 
such results been possible to attain. 
He undoubtedly would be accorded 
the place of the most prominent fire- 
insurance man in the country by 
each and all in the profession. His 
legal and scientific attainments have 
rendered him peculiarly fitted for the 
place he has had to fill, and the very 
prominence of the Home Insurance 
Company, with its great record for 
more than thirty-five years, during 
which he has had an active part in 
its counsels, speak more than volumes 
Daniel A. Heald and the 
fire-insurance interests of America 
are identical. More than any one 
man he has probably sought and suc- 
ceeded in advancing his interests, so 
that not only its own, but every other 
company’sin thecountry has benefited 
He was one of the most 


of eulogy. 


thereby. 
prominent movers in the organiza- 
tion of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in 1866, and more than 


any one member has contributed 
since to its advancement. He has 
been president, or chairman of the 
executive committee since its organi- 
zation. 

He has delivered many able ad- 
dresses before this body, all of which 
show the knowledge and good judg- 
ment of their able author, and will 
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always remain a valuable addition 
to the literature of fire insurance. 
Particular commendation has been 
made of one delivered at the meeting 
of the association at Chicago, in 1880. 

Mr. Heald has reached the age of 
“three score years and ten,” but 
where this would mean with some an 
old man, it cannot apply to him. He 
is much more active and hard-work- 


ing than many his junior in years, and 
withal his many and arduous duties, 
cares and responsibilities, his nature 
has not been warped or contracted. 
Witha kind word of advice or greet- 
ing for all, he inspires the wish that 
he may be spared these many years 
to grace the position to which he has 
brought so much honor. 
Geo. WILLIAMS TRAVERS. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 


CONGRESSES. 


BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, A MEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 


XVII. 


THe day before Mr. Seward pre- 
sented this memorial, a petition from 
a committee of workingmen of Phila- 
delphia was presented to Congress, 
asking the adoption of Mr. Critten- 
den’s resolutions. A public meeting, 


numerously attended by business 
men, about this time, was held in 
Philadelphia, strongly urging the 
adoption by Congress of measures of 
conciliation towards the South. This 
meeting was called by the mayor, 
Alexander Henry, who had voted for 
Mr. Lincoln for President, and the 
call was issued by the advice of the 
council, and address by the Mayor 
and Judge George W. Woodward, 
Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, Mr. Charles 


E, Lex and Theodore Cuyler, all able 
men and leaders of public opinion. 
Greeley, in his “ American Conflict,” 
has quoted at considerable length 
from the speeches made, and also the 
resolutions adopted, relating to the 
subject for which the meeting was 
called. He also copies two brief let- 
ters, from the Mayor and Thomas A. 
Andrews, designed to prevent an able 
and popular speaker, Geo. W. Curtis, 
from delivering a lecture before the 
People’s Literary Institute, on the 
subject “The Policy of Honesty.” 
This was on account of the anti- 
slavery opinions of Mr. Curtis; but 
whether he intended to allude, in his 
lecture to the question of slavery we 
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are not informed. The lettersexplain 

the fear that he would do so, hence 

they are copied here: 

“OFFICE OF THE MAYor OF THE CITY | 
OF PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 10, 1860. | 
“Dear Sir—The appearance of 

Geo. W. Curtis, Esq., as a lecturer 

before the People’s Literary Insti- 

tute, on Thursday evening next, will 
be extremely unwise. If I possessed 
the lawful power, I would not permit 
his presence on that occasion. 

“Very respectfully, etc., 

“ ALEXANDER Henry, Mayor. 
“James G. White, Esq., Chairman.” 
“Consent HAtt, Dec. 11, 1860. 

“Dear Sir—I have been officially 
informed that in the event of George 
W. Curtis lecturing in this hall on 
Thursday evening next, a riot is an- 
ticipated. Under these circumstances 
I cannot permit the hall to be used 
on that occasion. 

“ Respectfully, 
“THomas A, ANDREWS, 

“J. W. White, Esq.” 

The anxiety of the people of the 
free States toavoid war will be shown 
by copying the proceedings, relating 
to the then all-absorbing question, of 
a single day (February 18th) in Con- 
gress: 

“Mr. Biglow, Pa., presented a peti- 
tion of the citizens of Bradford coun- 
ty, praying for the adoption of the 
compromise measures proposed by 
Hon. Mr. Crittenden. He also pre- 
sented the petition of Safe Harbor, 
Lancaster county, Pa., praying for 
the adoption of the same measures. 


Mr. Cameron, Pa., presented a peti- 
tion of two hundred and nine citizens 
of Alleghany county, in favor of the 
Union, the Constitution as it is, and 
the enforcement of all laws.” He 
also “ presented the petition of the 
city of Philadelphia, praying the 
adoption of the compromise measures 
of Mr. Crittenden.” 

Mr. Sumner: “I present a memorial 
of citizens and voters of the town of 
Hopkinton, Mass., on the state of the 
country. This memorial is signed by 
a few, but they speak the prevailing 
sentiment of Massachusetts. Any 
other petitioners from Massachusetts 
speak a sentiment which is alien to 
the principles of that common- 
wealth. It is a sentiment which may 
be found on the pavements of cities; 
for it is only when you get off those 
pavements, away from paving stones, 
that you find the true sentiments of 
Massachusetts.” Mr. Sumner also 
presented a memorial of citizens of 
Philadelphia, remonstrating against 
the passage of an act of Congress, or 
of any amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which shall 
extend human servitude or give new 
guarantees. “What our forefathers 
would not grant companions and 
fellow-sufferers in the revolution, we 
hope their sons will not grant to the 
present holders of slaves.” Mr. Sum- 
ner also presented a memorial of citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, praying Con- 
gress to “stand firm for the Union, 
the Constitution as it is and the en- 
forcement of the laws.” 
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Mr. Douglas: “I am requested to 
present the petition of Jonathan Hud- 
son and of many others of Trenton, 
Michigan, without distinction of 
party, praying for the adoption of 
what is known as the Crittenden 
compromise. I will simply state that 
these are men who do not live on the 
pavements and are away from paving 
stones.” Mr. Crittenden presented 
a petition of William G. Bates and 
two hundred and sixteen other citi- 
zens of Westfield, Mass., praying for 
the adoption of the compromise 
measures submitted byhim. Healso 
presented a petition of the residents 
of Morgan county, Illinois, praying 
for the adoption of the same meas- 
ures. Mr. Forten, Conn., presented 


a memorial of the citizens of New 
London, Conn., praying for the adop- 
tion of the compromise measures 
presented by the representatives of 


the border States. Mr. Dixon, New 
Jersey, presented a memorial of the 
citizens of Nesport, Conn., praying 
for the speedy adoption of the same 
memorial. Mr. Ten Eyke, New Jer- 
sey, presented a petition in favor of 
the Union, the Constitution as it is 
and the enforcement of the laws. 

Mr. Morrill, Maine, presented the 
memorial of Oliver Moses and other 
citizens of Bath, Maine, praying the 
speedy adoption of measures of com- 
promise and conciliation. He also 
presented a memorial of Ruel Will- 
iams and other citizens of Bath, 
Maine, for the adoption of the same 


measures. He also presented the pe- 
tition of Elihu Libby, of Windham, 
Maine, praying that a provision be 
made to pay for slaves in any State 
which may abolish slavery; also, a 
petition of Geo. M. Freeman and 
others, praying the adoption of the 
compromise measures, proposed by 
Hon. Mr. Crittenden. The Vice- 
President presented the following 
memorial: 

“Citizens of Boston, in Common 

Council. 
“February 7, 1861. 

“ Resolved, That the City Council of 
Boston, as the representatives of the 
citizens, in view of the present dis- 
tracted state of the country, desire to 
express their inalienable devotion to 
the Union and the Constitution. 

“ Resolved, That they respectfully 
and earnestly memorialize the Senate 
and House of Representatives in 
Congress assembled that such meas- 
ures of a pacific and conciliatory 
character may be_ immediately 
adopted as will effectually check the 
spirit of disunion, and tend to con- 
solidate the fraternal bonds of our 
national brotherhood; and in the 
proposition offered in that behalf by 
Hon. J. J. Crittenden we recognize a 
satisfactory basis of adjustment. 

“ Resolved, That his honor, the 
Mayor, be and is hereby requested to 
transmit, in behalf of the City Coun- 
cil, a copy of these resolutions to the 
President of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States, 
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with the request that they would lay 
them before the bodies over which 
they preside. 

“Passed and sent up for conference. 

“J. H. Brap ey, President. 

“In the Board of Aldermen, Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1861. 

“Sitas Pierce, Chairman. 

“ Approved, February 13th, 1861. 

“J, M. WHITMAN, Mayor.” 

As the Crittenden compromise 
plays an important part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate and House 
hereinafter given, it is here copied: 

“ Whereas, Serious and alarming 
dissensions have arisen between the 
Northern and Southern States con- 
cerning the rights and security of the 
rights of the slaveholding States, and 
especially their rights in the common 
territory of the United States; and, 

“‘ Whereas, It is eminently desirable 
and proper that these dissensions, 
which now threaten the very exist- 
tence of this Union, should be per- 
manently quieted and settled by con- 
stitutional provisions, which shall do 
equal justice to all sections, and 
thereby return to the people that 
peace and good-will which ought to 
prevail between all citizens of the 
United States; therefore, 

“Resolved, By the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States of Americain Congress assem- 
bled (two-thirds of both Houses con- 
curring), that the following articles 
be and are proposed and submitted 
as amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States, which shall be 


valid to all intents and purposes as 
parts of said constitution, when rati- 
fied by conventions of three-fourths 
of the several States: 

“ Article 1. In all the territory of 
the United States now held, or here- 
after acquired, situate north of lati- 
tude 36 degrees 30 minutes, slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, is prohibited 
while such territory shall remain un- 
der territorial government. In all the 
territory south of said line of latitude, 
slavery of the African race is hereby 
recognized as existing, and shall 
not be interfered with by Congress, 
but shall be protected as property by 
all the departments of the territorial 
government during its continuance. 
And when any territory, north or 
south of said line, within such boun- 
daries as Congress may prescribe, 
shall contain a population requisite 
for a member of Congress according 
to the Federal ratio of representation 
of the people of the United States, it 
shall, if its form of government be 
republican, be admitted into the 
Union, on an equal footing with the 
original States, with or without slav- 
ery, as the constitution of such new 
State may provide. 

“Article 2. Congress shall have 
no power to abolish slavery in places 
under its exclusive jurisdiction, and 
situate within the limits of States 
that permit the holding of slaves. 

“Article 3. Congress shall have 
no power to abolish slavery within 
the District of Columbia so long as it 
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exists in the adjoining States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, or either, nor with- 
out the consent of the inhabitants, 
nor without just compensation first 
made to such owners of slaves as do 
notconsent to such abolishment. Nor 
shall Congress at any time prohibit 
officers of the Federal government, 
or members of Congress, whose 
duties require them to be in said dis- 
trict, trom bringing with them their 
slaves, and holding them as such dur- 
ing the time their duties may require 
them to remain there, and afterwards 
taking them from the district. 
“Article 4. Congress shall have 


no power to prohibit or hinder the 
transportation of slaves from one 
State to another, or to a territory in 


which slaves are by law permitted to 
be held, whether that transportation 
be by land, navigable rivers or bythe 
sea, 

“Article 5. That in addition to 
the provisions of the third paragraph 
of the second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress shall have 
power to provide by law, and it shall 
be its duty to provide, that the United 
States shall pay to the owner, who 
shall apply for it, the full value of his 
fugitive slave in all cases when the 
marshal, or other officer, whose duty 
it was to arrest said fugitive, was 
prevented from so doing by violence 
or intimidation, or where, after arrest, 
‘said fugitive was rescued by force, 
and the owner thereby prevented and 
obstructed in pursuit of his remedy 


for the recovery of his fugitive slave 
under the said clause of the constitu- 
tion and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof. And in all such cases, when 
the United States shall pay for said 
fugitive, they shall have the right, in 
their own name, to sue the county in 
which said violence, intimidation or 
rescue was committed, and to recover 
from it, with interest and damages, 
the amount paid by them for said 
fugitive slave. And the said county, 
after it has paid said amount to the 
United States, may, for its indemnity, 
sue and recover from the wrong- 
doers, or rescuers, by whom the 
owner was prevented from the recov- 
ery of his fugitive slave, in like man- 
ner as the owner himself might have 
sued or recovered. 

“ Article 6. No future amendment 
of the constitution shall affect the five 
preceding articles; nor the third para- 
graph of the second section of the 
first article of the constitution; nor 
the third paragraph of the second sec- 
tion of the fourth article of said con- 
stitution; and no amendment shall be 
made to the constitution which shall 
authorize or give to Congress any 
power to abolish or interfere with 
slavery in any of the States by whose 
laws it is, or may be, allowed or per- 
mitted. And, 

“ Whereas, Also, besides the causes 
of dissension embraced in the fore- 
going amendments proposed to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
there are others which come within 
the jurisdiction of Congress, and may 
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be remedied by its legislative power; 
and, 

“ Whereas, It is the desire of Con- 
gress, as far as its power will extend, 
to remove all just cause for popular 
discontent and agitation which now 
disturb the peace of the country and 
threaten the stability of its institu- 
tion; therefore, 

“ Resolved, By the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled, that the laws now in 
force for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves are in strict pursuance of the 
plain and mandatory provisions of 
the constitution, and have been sanc- 
tioned as valid and constitutional by 
the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; that the slave- 
holding States are entitled to the 
faithful observance and execution of 
those laws, and that they ought not 
to be repealed, or so modified or 
changed as to impair their efficiency; 
and that laws ought to be made for 
the punishment of those who attempt, 
by rescue of the slave, or other illegal 
means, to hinder or defeat the due 
execution of said laws. 2. That all 
State laws which conflict with the 
fugitive slave acts of Congress, or 
other constitutional acts of Congress, 
or which, in their operation, impede, 
hinder or delay the free course and 
due execution of any of said acts, are 
null and void by a plain provision of 
the Constitution of the United States; 
yet those State laws, void as they are, 
have given color to practices, and led 
to consequences, which have _ ob- 


structed the due administration and 
execution of the acts of Congress, 
and especially the acts for the deliv- 
ery of fugitive slaves, and have there- 
by contributed much to the discord 
and commotion now prevailing. Con- 
gress, therefore, in the present peril- 
ous juncture, does not deem it im- 
proper, respectfully and earnestly, to 
recommend the repeal of those laws 
to the several States which have 
enacted them, or such legislative cor- 
rections or explanations of them as 
may prevent their being used or per- 
verted to such mischievous purposes. 
3. That the act of the r8th of Septem- 
ber, 1850, commonly called the fugi- 
tive slave law, ought to be so amended 
as to make the fee of the commis- 
sioner, mentioned in the eighth sec- 
tion of the act, equal in amount in 
cases decided by him, whether the 
decision be in favor of or against the 
claimant. And to avoid misconstruc- 
tion, the last clause of the fifth sec- 
tion of said act, which authorizes the 
person holding a warrant for the ar- 
rest or detention of a fugitive slave, 
to summon to his aid the fosse comti- 
tatus, and which declares it to be the 
duty of all good citizens to assist him 
in its execution, ought to be so 
amended is to expressly limit the 
authority and duty to cases in which 
there shall be resistance, or danger 
of resistance or rescue. 4. That laws 
for the suppression of the African 
slave trade, and especially those pro- 
hibiting the importation of slaves in 
the United States, ought to be more 
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effectual, and ought to be thoroughly 
executed; and all further enactments 
necessary to those ends ought to be 
promptly made.” 

For the benefit of readers who have 
not convenient access to the United 
States Constitution, the third para- 
graph of the second section of the 
fourth article of the constitution re- 
ferred to in Mr. Crittenden’s proposed 
compromise reads as follows: “ No 
person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escap- 
ing into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due;” 
and also so much of the third para- 
graph of the second section of the 
first article as is material, is as fol- 
lows: “Representation and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included 
within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be 
determined. by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons.” 

The memorials and petitions from 
most of the commercial centers in 
the free States evidently had _potet.- 
tial influence with Congress towards 
an endeavor to conciliate the slave- 
holding States, and avoid, if possible, 
acivil war to maintain the Union. 

6 


In fact, commerce, throughout the 
civilized world, has been conserva- 
tive, and to some extent this is wis- 
dom, for those engaged in it generally 
prefer to “let well enough alone.” 

The committee of thirteen in the 
Senate were unable to agree, and con- 
sequently made no formal report; 
but. Mr. Greeley, in his “ American 
Conflict,” has given us an insight 
into the action of this committee, 
which is no doubt correct, but it does 
not appear in the Congressional 
Globe. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis (a member of 
the committee of thirteen) introduced 
in the Senate, December 24th, 1860, 
the following resolution, which was 
referred to the committee, but there 
is no record of action upon it in the 
Congressional Globe: 

“ Resolved, That it shall be declared 
by amendment of the constitution, 
that property in slaves, recognized as 
such by the laws of any of the States 
of the Union, shall stand on the same 
footing, in all constitutional and 
Federal relations, as any other species 
of property so recognized; and, like 
other property, shall not be subject to 
be divested or impaired by the local 
law of any other State, either in es- 
cape thereto, or by any transit or so- 
journ of the owner therein. And in 
no case whatever shall such property 
be subject to be divested or impaired 
by any legislative act of the United 
States, or any of the territories 
thereof.” 

If the policy of this resolution had 








4 


been adopted, slavery, instead of 
being a local institution, would have 
been national, having a lawful status 
in all the States and territories; for 
under its protection any number of 
slaveholders, where slavery existed, 
could pass through or remain any 
length of time, with any number of 
slaves, in all the States and territories 
of the Union; and this was the con- 
dition which possibly might have 
prevented civil war. 

The Senate committee of thirteen 
was appointed December 5th, 1860, 
and soon thereafter met, and the Crit- 
tenden compromise was voted on, with 
the following result: Yeas—Bigler, 
Crittenden, Douglas, Rice and Pow- 


ell; 5. Nays—Davis, Doolittle, Col- 
lamer, Wade, Tombs, Grimes and 
Hunter; 7. Absent—Seward. 


A few days afterward the commit- 
tee met, when Mr. Seward offered the 
following proposition: “First. No 
amendment shall be made to the con- 
stitution which shall authorize or give 
Congress any power to abolish or in- 
terfere, in any State, with the domes- 
tic institutions thereof, including that 
of persons held to service or labor by 
the laws of such State.” This was 
adopted by the following vote: Yeas 
—Powell, Hunter, Crittenden, Sew- 
ard, Douglas, Collamer, Wade, Big- 
ler, Rice, Doolittle and Grimes. 
Nays—Davis and Toombs. 


This resolution was afterwards 


adopted, by the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress, as a proposition to be submit- 
ted to the States as an amendment to 
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the constitution, but by reason of 
subsequent events, no action was had 
upon it by any of the States. 

The committee of thirteen of the 
Senate were unable to agree upon 
any plan of compromise which would 
be satisfactory in the adjustment of 
the then pending controversy between 
the North and the South. 

Mr. Anthony, a conservative Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, in a speech 
in the Senate on the 16th day of Jan- 
uary, 1861, expressed the general 
anxiety of the North to agree, if pos- 
sible, upon a settlement that would 
unite the sections and avoid war, 
from which an extract is given: “I- 
believe, Mr. President, that if the 
danger which menaces us is to be 
avoided at all, it must be by legisla- 
tion; which is more ready, more cer- 
tain and more likely to be satisfactory 
than constitutional amendment. The 
main difficulty is the territorial ques- 
tion. The demand of the Senators 
on the other side of the chamber, and 
of those whom they represent, is that 
the territory south of the line of the 
Missouri compromise shall be open to 
their peculiar property. All this ter- 
ritory, except the Indian reservation, 
is within the limits of New Mexico, 
which, for a part of its northern 
boundary, runs up two degrees above 
that line. This is now slave terri- 
tory, made so by territorial legisla- 
tion; and slavery exists there, recog- 


nized and protected. Now, I am 


willing, as soon as Kansas can be ad- 
mitted, to vote for the admission of 
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New Mexico as a State, with such 
constitution as the people may adopt. 
This disposes of all territory that is 
adapted to slave labor, or that is 
claimed by the South. It ought to 
settle the whole question. Surely, if 
we can dispose of all the territory 
that we have, we ought not to quar- 
rel over that which we have not, and 


which we have no very honest way of - 


acquiring. Let us settle the difficul- 
ties that threaten us now, and not an- 
ticipate those which may never come. 
Let the public mind have time to 
cool; let us forget, in the general 
prosperity, the mutual dependence 
and common glory of our country, 
that we have ever quarreled over the 
question that we have put at rest; 


and perhaps when, in the march of 
events, the northern provinces of 
Mexico are brought under our sway, 
they may come in without a ripple on 
the political sea, whose tumultuous 
waves now threaten to engulf us all 


in ourcommon ruin. In offering to 
settle this question by the admission 
of New Mexico, we of the North, who 
assent to it, propose a great sacrifice 
and offer a large concession. We 
propose to take in a State that is de- 
ficient in population, and that pos- 
sesses but imperfectly many of the 
elements of a member of the Union, 
and that will require, in one form or 
another, even after its admission, the 
aid of the general government. But 
we make the offer in the spirit of 
compromise and good feeling, which, 
we hope, will be reciprocated. And 


now, Mr. President, I appeal to Sen- 
ators on the other side, when we thus 
offer to bridge over full seven-eighths 
of the frightful chasm that separates 
us, will you not build the other 
eighth ? When, with outstretched 
arms, we approach you so near that 
by reaching out your hands you can 
clasp ours in the fraternal grasp from 
which they should never be separ- 
ated, will you, with folded arms and 
closed eyes, stand upon extreme de- 
mands which you know we cannot 
accept, and for which, if we did, we 
could not carry our constituents ? 
The State that I have the 
honor, in part, to represent was the 
last of the old thirteen to adopt the 
constitution. She will permit no 
other State to be the last to leave it. 
She will remain true to the American 
flag so long as a shred of it floats. 
She deliberated long, because she ap- 
prehended that in entering the Union 
she made great sacrifices and incurred 
great risk of loss. She has found 
that, instead of sacrifice and loss, it 
has been all glory and gain. 
However we may be estranged by 
unfortunate and, I trust, transient 
causes, we are all brethren’ of one 
household. Intermarriage and immi- 
gration have given to families of 
either section representatives in the 
other. You cannot trace back the 
family tree but some of its limbs will 
cast their shadows in every State. 
The blood of your ancestors flowed 
at Lexington, and reddened the sod 
of Bunker Hill; the bayonets of ours 
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gleamed at the battle of Cowpens; 
and the sword of a Rhode Island 
man, to whom my colleague has so 
eloquently referred, directed the fight 
at Eutaw Springs. That day he made 
good the declaration that he would 
rescue the Carolinas, or perish in the 
attempt. Together, our fathers 
achieved the independence of this 
country; together they laid the foun- 
dations of its greatness and glory; 
together they constructed this beau- 
tiful system under which it is our 
privilege to live, which it is our duty 
to preserve and transmit. Together 
we enjoy that privilege; together we 
must perform that duty. I will not 
believe that, in the madness of popu- 
lar folly and delusion, the most be- 
nignant government that ever blessed 





humanity is to be broken up. I will 
not believe that this great Power, 
which is marching with giant steps 
towards the first place among the na- 
tions of the earth, is to be turned 
‘backward on its mighty track.’ | 
There are no grievances, fancied or 4 
real, that cannot be redressed within 
the Union and under the Constitu- 
tion. There are no differences be- 
tween us that may not be settled if 
we will take them up in the spirit of 
those to whose places we have suc- 
ceeded, and the fruits of whose labors. 
we have inherited.” (Applause in 
the galleries.) 

These eloquent words fell unheeded 
upon the ears of the advocates of 
secession. 
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Historic Newburgh has been the 
home and scene of labor of many 
men who have not only led lives that 
should serve as an example to those 
about them, but have been of import- 
ant service to their city and State 
through various avenues of private 
and public usefulness. Among them 
must be named Daniel B. St. John, 
who passed away in the opening days 
of the present year, after a long life 
of industry, and rich in those rare 
possessions which only a high char- 
acter can give. The son of a family 
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long since known and honored in 
America, he came naturally into the 
possession of those gifts which are of 
the greatest value to any man—in- 
tegrity, industry and a desire to make 
good use of his heart, his head and 
his hands during his sojourn in this 
lower vale. 

Mr. St. John was born in Sharon, 
Litchfield county, Connecticut, on 
October 8th, 1808. His grandfather, 
Daniel St. John, was a man of influ- 
ence in his day and locality, serving 
as a civil magistrate, as a member of 
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the State Legislature and as county 
surveyor; while his father, Russell 
St. John, was an intelligent farmer, 
who stood at the head of his profes- 
sion in the region about his home, in 
Hartford county, Connecticut—a fact 
illustrated by the premium of a silver 
cup presented him by the Hartford 
County Agricultural Society for the 
ibest cultivated farm in the county. 

The boy, Daniel B. St. John, was 
educated in the public schools of 
Hartford, and at the age of sixteen 
left home and entered the employ of 
his maternal uncle, Hiram Bennett, 
the possessor of a store at Monticello, 
Sullivan county, New York. Here 
lhe gave an intelligent and faithful 
‘service for seven years, when he was 
admitted as a partner; and subse- 
quently became the sole proprietor. 
He continued in active trade as a 
merchant and dealer in real estate 
until 1848, when he retired from mer- 
cantile pursuits. 

Mr. St. John had already been 
called upon to fill various positions 
of public trust, and he gave to all 
these duties the same _ intelligence, 
the same integrity, and the same rare 
business sense that had been dis- 
played in his private affairs. He was 
elected, in 1840, to the State legisla- 
ture of New York, from Sullivan 
county. He was at first a Henry 
Clay Whig, and remained with that 
party until its dissolution. From 
1843 until 1846 he was the supervisor 
of the town of Thompson. In the 
year last named he was elected to 
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Congress, serving from 1847 to 1849. 
While occupying this honorable and 
responsible position, he was a mem- 
ber of the committee on post offices 
and post roads upon which Abraham 
Lincoln was serving, and a warm, 
personal friendship sprang up be- 
tween the two. 

Upon the close of his Congressional 
career, Mr. St. John was requested to 
take charge of the bank department 
at Albany, which was then under the 
supervision of the Comptroller of the 
State. Hon. Washington Hunt, after- 
wards Governor, was then Comp- 
troller of New York, and at his re- 
quest Mr. St. John accepted the office 
of chief register, which he occupied 
until 1851, when, by act of the legis- 
lature, the bank department was 
made a separate branch of the public 
machinery. Mr. St. John was imme- 
diately appointed superintendent, and 
reorganized the department, and con- 
tinued in control thereof until 1855. 

When, as above stated, Mr. St. John 
retired from the cares of an active 
business life it was with the hope that 
he might retire to the quiet of rural 
pursuits, which had always held out 
a promising prospect before his busy 
mind; and accordingly, in 1856, he 
purchased some twelve acres of land 
in the northern suburbs of Newburgh, 
upon which he erected a beautiful 
dwelling and commodious outbuild- 


‘ings, and beautified the grounds with 


ornamental trees, winding walks and 
lawns. In this quiet and beautiful 
retreat he made his home from 
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thenceforth, and there his heart and 
footsteps ever turned, no matter to 
what labor he was for the time called 
in the outer world. 

In 1858 Mr. St. John was elected to 
the presidency of the Newburgh Sav- 
ings Bank, an institution with which 
he was connected for the remainder 
of his life, and that owes no small 
share of its prosperity to his financial 
skill and close attention. He was its 
faithful head from the year last 
named until his death in 1890, with 
the exception of the year 1872; and 
when he first took charge of its af- 
fairs its total deposits reached only 
twenty-eight thousand dollars, but 
have since increased to nearly five 
millions. “ This bank,” says a com- 
petent authority, in speaking of Mr. 
St. John’s life and labors, “is one of 
the strongest of its kind in the State, 
and it is speaking within bounds to 
say that the great success it has at- 
tained and the great service it has 
rendered the people of this city and 
vicinity have been owing, in no small 
measure, to the experience, sound 
judgment and strict integrity that 
were brought to the management of 
its affairs by the selection of Mr. St. 
John as its president.” 

It was not alone through this chan- 
nel that Mr. St. John made an im- 
press upon the public life of his home 
city and community. In 1860 he 
served as a delegate to the National 
Union Convention at Baltimore, 
which nominated Bell and Everett to 


the offices of President and Vice- 
President of the United States. He 
was selected as a candidate for Presi- 
dential elector on that ticket, and in 
the same year his own district nomi- 
nated him for Congress. In 1863 he 
was complimented by the nomination 
for Secretary of State, by the Demo- 
cratic party of New York. In 1875, 
he was elected to represent the Tenth 
Senatorial district of New York—the 
counties of Orange and Sullivan—by 
a handsome majority; and re-elected 
in 1877 by an increased majority. In 
1879 he declined another renomina- 
tion for the Senate. In 1876 he was 
a delegate to the National Democratic 
Convention that nominated Samuel 


J. Tilden to the Presidency: and in 
the councils of the Democratic party 
of New York he always took a promi- 


inent and influential part. He was a 
member of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, Newburgh, in which he held 
the offices of vestryman and warden 
for several years; and was trustee 
of the State Homeopathic Asylum of 
Middletown for many years. 

It was a life of continued and far- 
reaching usefulness that Daniel B. St. 
John was called from in the early days 
of 1890. He had left home for a few 
weeks of the winter season, and was 
a guest of the Berkeley Hotel,in New 
York city. He had contracted a se- 
vere cold, which, with the feebleness 
of old age, soon told upon him, and 
on the morning of February 18th, 
1890, he sank quietly to rest. He 
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left no children, and his wife had pre- 
ceded him by two years into the land 
of rest. 

Had any evidence been needed to 
show the high estimation in which 
Mr. St. John was held by those who 
knew him best, and among whom so 
many years of his life were spent, it 
would have been supplied by the 
many expressions of grief and of re- 
spect with which the news of his 
death was received. The people, the 
press and various organizations with 
which he had been connected gave 
formal expression to the feeling of 


general loss. One just tribute to his 


character may be here reproduced, as 
illustrating the rest: “His domestic 
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life was simple and happy. He had 
the respect and esteem of all classes 
of citizens, and all those great bless- 
ings that are factors in the life of a 
truly successful man. He was a man 
of the times, broad-minded, public- 
spirited and progressive. His influ- 
ence always led his fellows toward 
the good; his sympathy, his benevo- 
lence, his kindly greetings—they will 
be remembered. His public and pri- 
vate duties have been performed with 
the greatest care, and through a long 
service in public life his personal 
honor and official integrity were with- 
out blemish.” 


THEODORE JOHNSON. 


1840. 


PREPARING TO BE A CITY. 
ITI. 


THE year 1833 is a sharp turning 
point towards greatness in the history 
of Chicago. Three years before, the 
commissioners of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal had platted Ottawa 
and Chicago—towns at the termini 
of the proposed route. 

Thus encouraged—having been 
given an abiding place—Chicago 
commenced to grow into a condensed 
settlement. Clybourne's log slaugh- 
ter house, out on the South Branch, 
which he had built in 1827, was no 
longer in town. Wolf Point, as we 


have seen, took on great airs with its 
hotel and its Clybourne-Miller ferry, 
which, however, soon fell into disuse 
from want of patronage. But Mr. 
Miller’s interests as a hotel-keeper 
made it necessary that there should 
be some regular means of communi- 
cation between the different sections 
of the settlement, and so he kept an 
old scow in motion himself. This, 
Mark Beaubien purchased and ran— 
when he was not racing his ponies 
with the Pottawattamies—until in the 
winter of 1831-32. Mr. Miller built a 
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log bridge, ten feet wide, over the 
North Branch, near Kinzie and Canal 
streets. During the next year the 
soldiers at Fort Dearborn and the 
Pottawattamies pooled issues, raised 
a purse of nearly $500, and threw its 
fac-simile over the South Branch, 
north of Randolph street. 

Mr. Miller comes into notice again 
in the spring of 1832 as a pioneer con- 
tractor and a public-spirited gentle- 
man; for then he built for the county 
a small, roofless structure of logs on 
the southeast corner of Court-house 
Square. It was called the Estray 
Pen. Mr. Miller’s bill for this first 
public building, completed in the 


spring of 1832, was $20; but he ac- 


cepted $12. 

Furthermore, the next year after 
the town was platted, Mr. Miller’s 
brother, John, built a small tannery 
just north of the tavern, and the two 
went into business together. Philo 
Carpenter, a brisk young man from 
Troy, N. Y., had opened a drug store 
on Lake street, near the _ river. 
Stephen Forbes, a Vermonter, and 
his wife had, after some hesitancy, 
settled in the town and opened a reg- 
ular school in a log building, near 
the present corner of Randolph and 
Michigan streets. Prayer meetings 
had been progressing for two years 
in the old Kinzie house, occupied by 
the butcher, Mark Noble. For the 
benefit of the children, a Sunday 
school had been held for a year ina 
building near by, erected by that gen- 


tleman—all after the platting of the 
town and before its incorporation. 

The fall of 1831 saw both the erec- 
tion and the falling of the government 
lighthouse. The first structure wit- 
nessed the departure of the garrison for 
Green Bay, and the second one, com- 
pleted early the next year, welcomed 
(metaphorically speaking) General 
Scott and the cholera. An appropri- 
ation had been obtained for the im- 
provement of the harbor—a twin en- 
terprise of the canal—and just 
previous to the incorporation of the 
town the government. engineers and 
the contractors had commenced work 
in front of Fort Dearborn. 

The harbor improvement was be- 
gun in June; Chicago was ‘incorpor- 
ated in July; in May Rev. Jeremiah 
Porter arrived from Fort Brady, on 
the Menomonee River, where he had 
been preaching to the garrison and 
Indians. He was—he is, an educated 
Massachusetts gentleman, and an 
earnest western missionary. When 
the commandant was _ transferred 
from Fort Brady to Fort Dearborn, 
Mr. Porter had so endeared himself 
to that officer and his wife that he 
was urged to accompany them to the 
Chicago field, which was virtually 
virgin soil. By the withdrawal of 
troops to assist General Scott in the 
Black Hawk war, and by this transfer 
of the next year, Fort Brady had been 
almost denuded of its population, 
and as there was already one mission- 
ary on the ground, Mr. Porter sensi- 
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bly decided that duty called him to 
Fort Dearborn. 

To him, therefore, we turn for a 
picture of Chicago in May, 1833, two 
months before it became the town of 
Chicago: “Many families had fled 
from the surrounding country to Chi- 
cago for military protection from the 
Indians the previous year; some of 
these remained and others had come 
in from the east. Including the two 
companies in the fort, there were 
nearly three hundred people dwelling 
here. Conceive now, of Chicago, as 
it was in 1833, when the hand of man 
had hardly begun to form its streets;* 
a wide, wet prairie, as far as the eye 
could reach, on a muddy river wind- 
ing south over a sand-bar to the lake, 
with a few scattered dwellings. 
Colonel J. B. Beaubien’s trading post 
of the American Fur Company just 
outside of the reservation; a dwelling 
for the lighthouse keeper; witha sin- 
gle street on the river, from the fort 
to the point, near where Lake street 
bridge now is. A log cabin west of 
that bridge was the boarding-place 
of the merchants (Wolf Point Hotel). 
The dwellings were then all of logs, 


*The county had laid out roads correspond- 
ing to State street and Archer avenue; 


Madison street and Ogden avenue. The 
canal commissioners had staked a “ street” 
from Water street to the lake. 


+ Newberry & Dole was a Detroit business 
house; Geo. W. Dole, the Chicago partner. 
P. F. W. Peck was a merchant from the east, 
who brought a small stock of goods in 1831, 
and built a small log hut near the fort. 
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and there were only three framed 
stores. These had just been built for 
Newberry & Dole,+ Philo Carpenter 
and P. F. W. Peck. Mr. John Wright 
had commenced the fourth store. 
“No place for Sabbath worship had 
been built on the west side of Lake 
Michigan. The only place for wor- 
ship was a log school-house over the 
bridge.{ On the north side of the 
river, opposite the, fort was the Kin- 
zie house; a third of the way to the 
point was the dwelling of Col. Rich- 


.ard J. Hamilton, and still further 


west was the house of Dr. Harmon$ 
and his brother, Deacon Harmon. 

Think of Chicago River as 
flowing between grassy banks, mak- 


{During the previous year a bridge had 
been built over the North Branch, in the lo- 
cality of the present Kinzie and Canal streets. 
The log school-house was over this bridge, 
and was jointly occupied by John Watkins, 
the teacher, and by Rev. Jesse Walker, a 
Methodist minister, who lived in his end of 
the building during week days and preached 
in the school-room on Sundays. During the 
preceding school term—the fall of 1832—Mr. 
Watkins had taught his eight Indian and 
four white scholars in Col. Hamilton’s 
deserted horse stable, the benches and desks 
being made of old store boxes. 


§ Dr. Elijah D. Harmon was an army sur- 
geon, as well as general practitioner, coming 
to Chicago in 1830. Dr. Harmon had charge 
of the sick in the fort during the cholera epi- 
demic, and performed the first acknowledged 
surgical operation in Chicago—upon the fro- 
zen feet of a half-breed mail carier—and may 
be called our first resident physician and sur- 
geon. In 1834 he removed to Texas, where 
he died; but he visited Chicago many times, 
and left his impress upon it. 
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ing a half-circle around Fort Dear- 
born, flowing south a half mile, and 
then crossing a bar before it could 
empty its sluggish waters into the 
lake.” 

When Mr. Porter began to inquire 
as to the religious status of Chicago, 
he found that Philo Carpenter had 
organized a Sabbath school, but was 
then absent in New York on business, 
Leaving his friend, the new com- 
mandant, to superintend the building 
of the government pier from the river 
to the lake, and the cutting of a chan- 
nel through the sand-bar, Mr. Porter 
proceeded to take up the religious 
work where Mr. Carpenter, the brisk 
young druggist, had left it. When 
he went to take his dinner at the log 
boarding house, over the South 
Branch, upon the first day of his ar- 
rival, he was surprised to meet John 
Wright, once a _ fellow-student at 
Williamstown, and from whom he 
had parted five years previously in 
the city of New York. 

Having learned that Mr. Porter 
came as a minister, not as an army 
surgeon—for surgery had once been 
the bent of his mind—Mr. Wright ex- 
claimed: ‘“ Well, I do rejoice, for yes- 
terday was the darkest day I ever 
saw. Captain Johnson, who had 
aided us in our meetings, was to leave 
us, and I was almost alone. I have 
been talking about, and writing for, 
a minister for months in vain, and 
yesterday, as we prayed with the 
Christians about to leave, I was al- 
most ready to despair, as I feared the 


troops coming in would all be utterly 
careless about religion. The fact 
that you and a little church were, at 
the hour of our meeting, riding at 
anchor within gunshot of the fort is 
like the bursting out of the sun from 
behind the darkest clouds.” 

“Until then,” says Mr. Porter, in 
his narrative, “I was not fully de- 
cided as to my duty. There were 
three military posts, besides Fort 
Dearborn, west of Lake Michigan— 
Fort Crawford, at Prairie du Chien; 
Fort Winnebago, now Portage City, 
and Fort Howard, at Green Bay. Of 
these four I had reached the most im- 
portant, and complying with the 
wishes of Major Fowle (the com- 
mandant), I followed the advice of 
Mr. Wright and Captain Johnson, re- 
mained here, and it was soon my 
privilege to organize the first church 
ever formed in Chicago.’”* 

Mr. Porter was, and is, a Presby- 
terian. For some years previous to 
his arrival, circuit and local mission- 
aries of the Baptist and Methodist 
churches had preached in the fort, 
and in a log cabin on the “ west side” 
class meetings had also been held, 


* Not historically correct; for, upon petition 
to the Bishop of St. Louis by such men as T. 
J. V. Owen (Indian agent), J. B. Beaubien, 
Alexander Robinson, Antoine Ouilmette, B. 
Caldwell, Mark Beaubien, John S. C. Hogan 
(postmaster) and the Laframboises, Father 
St. Cyr, a French priest just ordained, was 
sent to Chicago, and celebrated mass in a 
tiny log cabin belonging to Mark Beaubien, 
on the 5th of May. Mr. Porter arrived in 
Chicago on the 13th of May. 
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and a Sunday-school formed, in which 
work Mark Noble and Mrs. Judge 
Hamilton were particularly active. 
Then came good Father St. Cyr to 
the relief of the French and Irish 
Catholics, and next, our earnest Pres- 
byterian friend and pastor, Rev. Jere- 
miah Porter. He it was who organ- 
ized the first Protestant church in 
Chicago. 

This may be called the continuous 
religious history of Chicago. It is a 


waste of time and strength to wander 
back into the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries to pounce upon the 
writings descriptive of the wander- 
ings of the Catholic priests, and every 
time you find one who stopped in 
this vicinity, or in any section of 


country called Chicagou, put a pin 
there in triumph; the good man was 
here upon the present site of Chicago 
—he preached right here! Splendid 
outcome for days of research! Grand 
triumph of history ! 

Returning contentedly to modern 
history, we are able to understand 
that the arrival of Father St. Cyr and 
Rev. Jeremiah Porter was the birth 
of Chicago’s substantial religious 
life. 

Since the panic of the Indian war 
the settlers had had no time to erect 
new houses, and every foot of living 
-room was crowded. Some of the 
stores even were transformed into 
dwelling houses. The most preten- 
tious business establishment, how- 
ever, could not even give up an inch 
to accommodate the influx of visitors 
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and settlers. During the preceding 
fall, George. W. Dole, the Chicago 
manager of the firm of Newberry & 
Dole, the large forwarding and com- 
mission house of Detroit,‘had erected 
a frame warehouse and _ packing- 
house near the present Tremont 
Hotel. He had good buyers—Cly- 
bourne, the Nobles, Hubbard—and 
was doing a great business; he 
slaughtered half a thousand cattle 
and hogs during the first season. 
Mr. Dole is, therefore, father of one 
of Chicago’s most prodigious indus- 
tries. 

This warehouse was the first frame 
business structure erected in Chicago. 
Two or three others followed, stand- 
ing in all their glory on South Water 
street, near La Salle or Dearborn. P. 
F. W. Peck built one for a store, and 
before the second story was finished 
Mr. Porter installed himself there— 
there was his lodging place and his 
study. Back of the store was.a 
double log house, in which was a pri- 
vate boarding establishment, where 
the pastor took his meals. At table 
he met Mr. Dole, Mr. Peck, Mr. 
Wright and his son (his family not 
having come on), Philo Carpenter, 
Postmaster Hogan, Lemuel Brown 
(the new blacksmith), John Bates 
(deputy postmaster, afterwards auc- 
tioneer, and a resident of a year’s 
standing), and Miss Harriet, an 
adopted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, whom Mr. Bates married in 
the autumn, 

It is not known exactly when Capt. 
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Seth Johnson returned to Chicago, 
after having taken his former com- 
mand to Fort Brady, but certain it is 
that Mrs. Capt. Seth Johnson came 
down from Mackinac, accompanied 
by a school-ma’am, Miss Eliza Chap- 
pel by name. In all probability the 
captain came with his wife and her 
friend, to end his days in Chicago as 
a military man,a collector of the port, 
an alderman and a genial, good fel- 
low. Miss Chappel, upon her arrival, 
went to live with the family of Major 
Wilcox, second in command, under 
Capt. Fowle. Miss Chappel came to 
teach. She, therefore, looked around 
for a school-house. But we will en- 
ter it through Mr. Porter’s narrative, 


excusing the coupling of these two- 


by the premature announcement that 
before two years had passed Miss 
Chappel became Mrs. Porter. 

“The stores, in 1833, were all on 
South Water street, except Beaubien’s 
trading post on the bank just south 
of the Fort, now Michigan avenue. 
The first store west of the Reserva- 
tion, was a log one of John Wright’s, 
reached by a bridge over a slough, 
corner of State and South Water 
streets. There Miss Chappel opened 
her school for children of the Fort 
and town, when Mr. Wright vacated 
it to take possession of his new frame 
store, in the autumn of 1833. A few 
one-story log groceries, provision, 
and liquor stores were on South 
Water street, near Newberry & Dole’s 
forwarding and commission store 


—this was the large warehouse; 
south of that,on Water street, was 
the log dwelling of Mr. John K. Boyer, 
who, with his family from Pennsylva- 
nia, arrived in Chicago a few months 
after my coming. Mulford, a jeweler, 
had near that house a store. The 
second framed store of the town was 
that of Mr. Peck (two-story), corner 
of South Water and La Salle streets; 
south of it was the drug store of 
Philo Carpenter; all these had been 
built within the year, after the war. 
Below Mr. Carpenter’s was the log 
post-office, kept by Mr. J. S. C. Hogan, 
who had come to Chicago, from Mac- 
kinac. Nearer the Point was the 
Sauganash Hotel, kept by Mark Beau- 
bien. Over the bridge was the other 
tavern, kept by W. W. Wattles. There 
I took my first dinner in Chicago, and 
on that day met my friend Mr. 
Wright, to my great joy. On the same 
side of the river, on what is now the 
corner of Canal and Madison streets, 
stood the neat cottage * of Mr. Charles 
Taylor. Mrs. Taylor was a sister of 
General Orlando B. Wilcox, born in 
Detroit, and then a lad sometimes in 
our Sunday School. Mr. Graves was 
then building a two-story dwelling 
near the corner of State and Lake 
streets. If my memory is right, Dr. 


-J. T. Temple+ put up next his two- 


*This is probably an error, as the best au- 
thority is to the effect that this cottage was 
not built until a year later. 


+Dr. Temple was a Vermonter, who in 
July, 1833, arrived from Washington with 
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story dwelling on Franklin street, 
just across the corner from the post- 
office. Mr. Carpenter, at the same 
time, was building ‘way out on the 
prairie’ on La Salle street, two 
blocks from Lake.” 

Also, away out on the prairie, on 
the verge of the South Side settle- 
ment, was the pen for estrays, built 
by the county—the little log hut—the 
public building. Mark Noble had 
moved out of the old Kinzie house into 
alog building, on the lake shore, south 
of Colonel Beaubien’s—-moved out just 
in time, because that historic land- 
mark disappears entirely about the 
time that the revival and the town of 
1833 appears. Twosons of John Kinzie 
were here to see the new birth, how- 
ever—James a hotel keeper and Rob- 
ert A., merchant. Colonel Beaubien 
still resided in the building he had 
purchased of the American Fur Com- 
pany, and, with his son Medore, now 
a young man of twenty-four, was not 
only a leading business man but a 
patron of education and a pillar of 
the Catholic church. Then there 
were the Clybournes and the Millers 
—the former not townsmen, however 
—and the new blood which had 
run in. 

Of that new blood were John S. 


his wife and four children, having secured a 
government contract to transport the mail 
from Chicago to Ottawa. During the first 
year of his residence in Chicago he did not 
become well known as a physician, but as 
the owner of a sucessful stage line and a 
most enthusiastic Baptist. 
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Wright, in the summer of 1833, a mi- 
nor, and Silas B. Cobb, a plucky Ver- 
monter and harness-maker, who was 
but a little more than twenty-one 
years of age. This particular influx 
of Chicago’s new blood must be no- 
ticed right here; for it is going to 
color her future history. Although 
a harness-maker by trade, Cobb had 
his eyes open for any work which 
presented itself. He had not been 
long in town before he. discovered 
that Mr. James Kinzie wanted to hire 
somebody to superintend the erection 
of his hotel—the Green Tree Tavern 
—on the west side, on the present 
corner of Canal and Lake streets, and 
he undertook the work. The “ boss 
carpenter” Knew no more about 
building than Mr. Kinzie did about 
shoemaking or harness making, and 
though he looked wise and gave gen- 
eral directions, his ignorance came to 
the surface. His employer discharged 
him, but not without several good 
dollars in his pocket, with which he 
bought a small stock of goods. With 
the proceeds of these, which he sold 
to advantage, he got his start in Chi- 
cago, and whether in the carpenter 
business, the leather business or- the 
gas business, the dollars have ever 
come his way. 

All of these new comers had heard 
of Chicago in the most natural ways 
—through their friends, through trav- 
elers, through the newspapers,through 
the events of the Black Hawk war— 
and yet in such a condensation as 
this history, it is often found neces- 
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sary to thrust characters upon the 
stage, as if they just happened to 
wander along that way. But about a 
week previous to the first meeting of 
citizens to vote for town trustees, 
such a remarkable man was started 
toward Chicago that we feel justified 
in revealing the springs of action 
which brought him hither. 

In the winter of 1832-33, Charles 
Butler, a talented, energetic young 
business man of Geneva, N. Y., was 
visiting Arthur Bronson, a friend in 
New York City. Much of their talk 
was of the Black Hawk war and the 
country of vast possibilities to which 
it had attracted the attention of East- 
ern capitalists. Their minds were, 


furthermore, inclined to broad finan- 
cial enterprises, and they were espec- 
ially interested in railroads and canals. 
They decided to take a western trip 
for information and pleasure, Mr. 
Bronson agreeing to discover what he 
could before they started in the sum- 


mer. General Scott was his friend, 
and as that doughty officer had re- 
cently returned from the West, Mr. 
Bronson at once interviewed him. 
After dilating upon the possibilities 
of the country through which he had 
passed, General Scott spoke particu- 
larly of Chicago, as a likely town, 
and advised Mr. Bronson to call on a 
certain merchant who supplied the 
dealers of that place with goods. He 
did so, met Robert A. Kinzie, who 
was ordering a bill, and was offered 
an interest in the section of land upon 
which the old homestead was located. 


In the summer, therefore, of 1833, 
Messrs. Butler and Bronson came on 
to look at the land and to see Chi- 
cago. For various reasons no pur- 
chase was made until nearly two 
years thereafter, but the visit of these 
two to Chicago while the “boom was 
on,” decided them to make an invest- 
ment and was eventually the means 
of bringing to Chicago one of her 
most remarkable men—William B. 
Ogden, Mr. Butler’s brother-in-law. 
Having thus, before his time, intro- 
duced the first mayor of Chicago 
city, without more ado, we proceed 
to speak of Chicago town. : 

CHICAGO AS A BODY POLITIC. 

Having obtained sufficient popu- 
lation to organize as a town, under 
State laws, the inhabitants of Chi- 
cago proceeded to feel of the public 
pulse. 

At the meeting held in July, 1833, 
twelve of the citizens voted for incor- 
poration. Mr. Heacock, lawyer and 
justice of the peace, voted against it, 
Dr. E. S. Kimberly, clerk of the 
meeting and an arrival of the previ- 
ous year, at once issued notice for an 
election of five trustees, on the toth 
of August. There were thirteen can- 
didates for office out of twenty-eight 
electors; the successful ones were 
Colonel Owen, Indian Agent; Mr. 
Dole, Madore B. Beaubien, John Mil- 
ler, and Dr. Kimberly; the election 
being held at the Sauganash, Mark 
Beaubien’s Hotel. Messrs. Carpen- 
ter, Wright, Hamilton, Temple, J. B. 
Beaubien, Hogan, James, and Robert 
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Kinzie, were honored with a scatter- 
ing vote, ranging from one to nine. 
John H. Kinzie had not yet returned 
with his family from Fort Winnebago, 
where since 1829 he had been acting 
as Indian Agent. 

The Sauganash was fixed upon as 
the regular meeting place of the 
town board, so that Mark Beaubien’s 
large, handsome, cheery presence and 
his inspiring violin soon became a ne- 
essary accompanimentto the business 
proceedings. President Owen, Clerk 


Harmon and Treasurer Dole were 
not more necessary. Not even John 
Dean Caton, as Corporation Counsel, 
could compete in importance with 
Mark Beaubien, the presiding genius 
at the political headquarters of the 


town. 

As organized, the town of Chicago 
extended the limits beyond the plat 
of the Canal Commissioners. To the 
west the town limits fell short of the 
original plat,. the boundary being 
Canal instead of Des Plaines street; 
but the North Side now extended to 
Ohio instead of Kinzie street, and, of 
course, the “harbor improvements ” 
in progress and prospective—were in- 
cluded within the boundaries. 

The season during which the germs 
were planted of the body politic was 
a busy time for the early legislators 
of Chicago. During the autumn of 1833 
the trustees passed an ordinance to 
prevent the pollution of the river, 
which was then an important source of 
supply, no public well having yet been 
dug and the lake being inconvenient 
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for many. The well-to-do house- 
holders, it is true, obtained their 
water from various town venders who 
drove their hogshead wagons into the 
lake, near the foot of our Randolph 
street, filled them and then started 
out to peddle the clear fluid at from 
five to ten cents per barrel; the 
poorer residents living near the river 
generally obtained their water from 
the less inconvenient source of sup- 
ply. So that an ordinance against 
pollution was timely. 

The governing board also warned 
housekeepers against the passing of 
unprotected stove-pipes through roofs 
and partitions, and appointed a fire 
warden to see that the law was obeyed, 
or tocall out the citizens and take 
charge of them should aconflagration 
break out. The authorities further 
more built a log jail on the northwest 
corner of the court house square, oppo- 
site the “ Estray Pen” and nearer the 
center of the town; for the center of 
population had already moved away 
from Wolf Point toward the South 
Side and the harbor improvements, 
and when the summer of 1834 opened 
with the sand bar removed—naviga- 
tion into the river unimpeded—those 
portions of the town lying near the 
harbor—especially South Water 
street—were considered “ made” for 
all time. 

The good news also spread abroad 
and during the season over a hundred 
immigrants arrived in town. And of 
the great forces which had com- 
menced to exert themselves for the 
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prosperity of the young village, there 
was one which shall be placed high on 
the roll of fame—that of the press. 
Since the 26th of November, 1833, 
Chicago had had a newspaper; pro- 
prietor, foreman,'editor and every- 
thing else, John Calhoun, of Water- 
town, N. Y. It was his paper, Zhe 
Democrat, which gave a vivid account 
of these great events—the passage of 
the steamer “Michigan” and the 
schooner “Illinois,” through the har- 
bor, up the river and past the new 
draw-bridge which had just been fin- 
ished at Dearborn street. 

The “Michigan” was the first 
steamer which entered the river below 
Dearborn street, arriving in June, 1834. 
The appearance of the first schooner 
‘as she sailed up the river to Wolf 
Point was greeted with even more 
enthusiasm than hailed this craft. 
The date was July r2th, 1834, and 
about nine o’clock in the morning the 
hearts of Chicago’s citizens were 
gladdened by the appearance of the 
splendid schooner as she came glid- 
ing up the river into the heart of the 
town under full sail. Her topmast 
was covered with streamers, her can- 
vas was spread to invite the gentle 
breeze, the banks of the river were 
covered with a delighted crowd, and 


as she reached the wharf of Newberry 
& Dole, where she stopped, she was 
greeted with loud and_ repeated 
cheers. Her decks were immediately 
crowded by the citizens, all anxious 
to greet her commander with a warm 
and hearty welcome. The draw- 
bridge was soon raised, and she passed 
on to the upper end of the town, com- 
ing to the wharf in front of the West- 
ern Stage Company (Dr. Temple’s 
line). On her passage up the river 
more than two hundred visitors were 
aboard. 

Two days after the arrival of the 
“Tilinois” came the “Phillip.” In 
the fall of 1834 the “Illinois” made 
her return trip from Cleveland, bring- 
ing provisions to the settlers at Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. The old 
steamer “ Michigan” made one or 
more pleasure trips around Lake 
Michigan, and she, with her veteran 
commander, Captain Blake, were 
great favorites with the traveling 
public. In 1834 three steamboats 
landed at Chicago and two at Green 
Bay. Such was the advent of lake 
transportation to Chicago, and the 
young, growing town was at last 
quite firmly bound to the young, 


growing northwest. 
H. G. Cut er. 
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MARCUS C 


Marcus C. STEARNS was one of the . 


pioneers of Chicago, who set foot on 
the lowest round of fortune’s ladder, 
climbed steadily upward through an 
eventful life, and came to be one of 
the multi-millionaires of the city. 

Mr. Stearns was born at Naples, 
Ontario County, N. Y., May 28, 1816, 
and died at Chicago, April 8, 1890. 
His mother, widowed shortly before 
his birth, undertook his education 
and spared no effort to fit him fora 
successful business career. When he 
was but fifteen years of age it became 
necessary for him to abandon the 
school-room and turn his attention to 
obtaining a practical knowledge of 
business. A country merchant of the 
town of Kanona, Steuben County, N. 
Y., offered him a place in his store, to 
provide a home for him, and allow 
him fifty dollars a year for his serv- 
ices. This offer was too advantageous 
to be declined, and after remaining 
with his employer two years, he went 
to Bath, N. Y., where he remained 
until he left for the West. He arrived 
in Chicago, August 16, 1836. “Here 
his first employers were Pruyne & 
Kimberly, wholesale and retail drug- 
gists. Mr. Pruyne having subse- 
quently taken a contract to do work 
on the IIlinois and Michigan Canal, 
Mr. Stearns left the drug store 
to take charge of a supply store of 


~ 


own at Romeo. 
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Mr. Pruyne’s at Romeo, a small town 
on the line of the canal. After re- 
maining in Mr. Pruyne’s employ 
about a year, he opened a store of his 
In the fall of 1838 
he left Romeo and accepted the head 
clerkship in the dry goods store of 
George F. Randolph, which was the 
first wholesale dry goods store in the 
city, and of which the house of J. V. 
Farwell & Co., is the direct successor. 
He remained with Mr. Randolph un- 
til 1840, when he entered the general 
merchandise business for himself. 
This business he carried on for the 
next four years, when it occurred to 
him that the western farmers, whose 
lands were becoming extensively pro- 
ductive, were beginning to look 
upon Chicago as a gateway to the 
eastern markets. He was quick to 
perceive that a great traffic in agri- 
cultural products was to be built up 
in the city in consequence, and in 
1844 he abandoned mercantile pur- 
suits and engaged in the commission 
and forwarding business, becoming a 
large buyer and shipper of all kinds 
of country produce. The opening of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal af- 
forded opportunities for the extension 
of this branch of business, of which 
Mr. Stearns was one of the first to 
take advantage, and from which he 
derived handsome returns, 
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In 1853 he became interested in one 
of the most important industries of 
the city, namely, the quarrying of 
limestone and the manufacture of 
lime, for which the rapid building up 
of Chicago created a great demand. 
For many years he gave to this en- 
terprise his personal attention and 
careful supervision, and was identi- 
fied with it up to the time of ,his 
death. 

From 1861 to 1863, Mr. Stearns and 
T. J. S. Flint, doing business as Flint 
& Stearns, conducted an extensive 
packing business. 

When the Chicago Board of Trade 
was organized in 1848, Mr. Stearns 
became one of the founders, and was 
prominently connected with its trans- 
actions until he retired from the com- 
mission business in 1869, although he 
remained a member of the board up 
to the time of his death, and was the 
oldest surviving member of the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Stearns, while at all times feel- 
ing a deep interest in the public wel- 
fare, was averse to office-holding. 
After the great fire, against his own 
wishes, but at the earnest solicitation 
of the public, he allowed his name 
to be placed on the “ Fire Ticket ” for 
County Commissioner. He was elect- 
ed, and the record he made in those 
eventful times is well remembered by 
the then property owners of Chicago. 
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The experiences during his term of 
office were sufficient to determine 
him to hold no other public office. 

He was one of those who estab- 
lished the Continental National Bank 
of Chicago, and continued to be a di- 
rector thereof until shortly before his 
death. 

During his entire life he was one of 
the busiest of busy men. While he 
allowed himself an occasional vaca- 
tion and spent some time in traveling 
at home and abroad with his family, 
his large business interests were car- 
ried on in the main under his immedi- 
ate careand superVision. He gave little 
attention to anything outside of what 
he considered his legitimate sphere 


‘of action, and sought no distinction 


other than that resulting from a suc- 
cessful and honorable conduct of his 
business enterprises. His distingu- 
ishing characteristics were firmness, 
force of character, indomitable en- 
ergy and executive ability—potent 
agencies for the advancement of men 
to important stations in life. Quietly 
and unostentatiously he worked his 
way from a clerkship to a_ place 
among the capitalists and financiers 
of this great city, and leaves the im- 
press of his individuality upon its in- 
dustries and commerce, with which 
his name will always be associated. 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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WILLIAM 


Tue cities of Chicago and Ottawa, 
Illinois, were laid out the same year, 
and began building up under equally 
favorable auspices. In the early 
years of their existence there were 
times when the town on the Illinois 
River seemed to have brighter pros- 
pects than the town by the lake, and 
hence it happened that some of those 
who were among the first residents of 
Chicago were found a little later 
among the permanent residents of 
Ottawa. The late William Hickling, 
who for some years prior to his death 
in 1881, was one of the men most 
prominently identified with the im- 
portant work of the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society, first became generally 
known to the western business world 
in Ottawa. 

Before that, however, he had lived 
in Chicago, and he and his partner 
were probably the first mill owners 
and operators who located on or 
near the site of the future city. He 
was an Englishman by birth, his boy- 
hood having been spent in Lincoln- 
shire, where he was born December 
7th, 1814. 

When he was seventeen years of 
age, he took passage on a sailing ves- 
sel—that was seven years before 
steamships began crossing the Atlan- 
tic—and at the end of a six weeks’ 
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voyage reached the United States, 
landing in Philadelphia. 

After remaining in Philadelphia 
two years, long enough to learn some- 
thing of the country and its resources, 
he set out on a tour of observation, 
his intention being to travel through 
either the southern or western States, 
until he found what seemed to him a 
promising place to locate and engage 
in business. 

Starting towards New Orleans, his 
attention was attracted to Chicago 
by accident, and a chance acquain- 
tance resulted in his seeking “the 
west” rather than “the south.” 
While drifting down the Ohio 
River on a flat-boat he became ac- 
quainted with a gentleman, something 
like a dozen years older than himself, 
who introduced himself as George E. 
Walker, and said he was on his way 
to Chicago. What he heard of the 
young settlement on Lake Michigan, 
determined Mr. Hickling to visit the 
place, and in company with Mr. 
Walker he arrived here in 1833. 

The two men who thus met by ac- 
cident began business together in 
Chicago,.and for many years there- 
after were associated together in vari- 
ous enterprises of greater or less 
importance. Their first business 
venture was the building and opera- 
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tion of a saw mill on the north branch 
of the Chicago River. It was not an 
enterprise which yielded large returns 
ir the way of profits, and after a time 
they sold this mill, and built another 
on the Desplaines River, some miles 
distant from the town of Chicago. 
This, too, passed out of their hands 
at the end of a few months, and they 
then decided to remove to Ottawa. 
There they continued to do business 
in partnership, but engaged in mer- 
chandising instead of manufacturing 
lumber. 

In this business they were entirely 
successful, and in a comparatively 
short time they had accumulated 
comfortable fortunes. Mr. Hickling 
became especially prominent, not only 
as a merchant and business man, but 
as a public-spirited citizen, capable of 
rendering important services to the 
community in which he lived, and al- 
ways ready to meet any reasonable 
demands which might be made upon 
him. He married a sister of his part- 
ner, Walker, built a handsome resi- 
dence in Ottawa, and became engaged 
in important enterprises, not only in 
Ottawa, but elsewhere. As early as 
1837 he was interested with General 
Samuel B. Chandler, Governor John 
Reynolds, and others, in the con- 
struction of what was known as the 
Pittsburg & St. Louis Railway. This 
projected railway was intended to 
carry coal frum the “ Bluffs,” near St. 
Louis, to the city. It was graded, 
and awooden track laid, which lacked 
the “strap rail” then in use on more 
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pretentious railways. Mr. Hickling 
platted the town of Pittsburg for the 
company with which he was identi- 
fied, at the foot of the bluffs, about 
seven miles out of the city, but both 
the town and railway enterprises 
proved unsuccessful. The _ railway 
was not completed until some years 
later, when it became a part of amore 
extensive system. 

When the town of Ottawa was 
regularly incorporated, Mr. Hickling 
became its first mayor, and held the 
office two terms. In 1849 his wife 
died, and a few years afterward he 
was married to Miss Sarah A. Cas- 
well, a young lady who had come 
.west from New York State in her 
girlhood. Retiring temporarily from 
business in 1859, he went abroad, ac- 
companied by his wife, for a season 
of rest and recreation. Returning to 
Ottawa, he was again elected to the 
mayoralty of the city, and also held 
other important official positions, a 
large share of his attention being de- 
voted to the advancement of educa- 
tional interests. After his retirement 
from active merchandising opera- 
tions, he engaged in banking, becom- 
ing the first president of the First 
National Bank of Ottawa, and retain- 
ing the position as long as he re- 
sided in that city. 

He devoted much of his time 
to home and foreign travel, and 
for several years he and his wife lived 
abroad. Both had artistic tastes of a 
high order, and they availed them- 
selves of the opportunities presented 
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to them during their extensive travels, 
of gathering together many rare and 
beautiful works of art, which even- 
tually found a place in their Chicago 
home. 

They removed from Ottawa to Chi- 
cago in 1869, and it was here that 
Mr. Hickling spent the last twelve 
years of his life. It was here also 
that he turned his attention largely 
to historical research, and became so 
conspicuously identified with the 
movement to gather together and 
preserve, as far as possible, everything 
pertaining to the early history of Chi- 
cago and the State of Illinois. 

A man of fine natural ability, he 
had received a thorough English 
education, and from the time he 
landed in the United States, he was a 
close observer of the trend of events, 
especially of what took place in that 
portion of the country which passed 
from under savage domination within 
his life-time. He was a close student 
of the Indian character, and his inti- 
mate acquaintance with Shabonee, 
“Billy ” Caldwell, and other famous 
Indian chieftains, lent a_ peculiar 
charm to the reminiscences of his 
later life. Much of the most inter- 
esting and reliable information now 
obtainable concerning the doings of 
these Indians, the services rendered 
by chem to the white settlers, their 
habits and customs, has been pre- 
served by Mr. Hickling in his contri- 
butions to the historical literature of 
the west. 

He became connected with the Chi- 
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cago Historical Society in 1870, served 
as a member of the executive com- 
mittee, and at the time of his death 
was vice-president of the organiza- 
tion. He contributed to the advance- 
ment of its work during his member- 
ship in various ways, the financial 
assistance which he gave the society 
from time to time being not the least 
important of his services. The latter 
was especially appreciated after the 
fire of 1871 had wiped out of exist- 
ence the library which the society 
had collected. Mr. Hickling, having 
a large private library, had supplied 
the society with numerous volumes 
which were in demand from time to 
time, taking other volumes in ex- 
change. All these volumes were 
returned by him after the fire, to aid 
in forming the nucleus for a new 
library, and in addition he was one 
of the first to contribute to the fund 
necessary to give the society a new 
lease of life. 

He was himself a great sufferer 
from the fire, and his losses aggre- 
gated a handsome fortune. His re- 
sources were, however, equal to the 
emergency, and a few years’ time suf- 
ficed to relieve him from financial 
embarrassments, and render secure 
the fruits of his earlier years of labor 
and enterprise. 

His death occurred on the 25th of 
August, 1881. He left no children, 
Mrs. Hickling being the only surviv- 
ing member of his family, and heir 
to his large estate. In beautiful Oak- 
wood Cemetery a stately marble 
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shaft marks the last resting place of 
this worthy pioneer, while a memorial 
panel in St. James’ Episcopal church 
serves to further perpetuate his 
memory. 

Since his death rare oil paintings 
of Christopher Columbus and Amer- 
igo Vespucci, which Mr. Hickling 
had purchased while traveling abroad, 


have been placed in the historical 
society rooms by Mrs. Hickling, in 
compliance with the previously ex- 
pressed wish of her husband, and to 
his own generous gifts to that insti- 
tution she has added a handsome 
contribution. 


Howarp Louis Conarp 


JOHN D. JENNINGS. 


Tue early settlers of Chicago, with 
practical unanimity, bear testimony 
to the fact that in its infancy it was 
by no means the most promising of 


western towns. Considered. as a 
place of residence, it was anything 
but an attractive location, and there 
were times when the most enthusias- 
tic believers in its future almost de- 
spaired of its ever becoming a trade 
centre of any consequence. Hun- 
dreds of men who visited the town 
in those days, seeking profitable in- 
vestments in western realty, or look- 
ing for homes or business locations, 
made up their minds that it would be 
a waste of their time and energies to 
stop in Chicago, and they passed 
along to other settlements, which 
were better known to the eastern 
public at that time than they have 
ever been since. 

It was only the class of men who 
seem to be endowed by nature with 
remarkable foresight, who could look 
beyond the hardships and inconveni- 


ences which they were compelled to 
undergo at that period, to the un- 
rivaled commercial and industrial 
prosperity which was to follow in the 
near future. Only those men who 
were possessed of rare good judg- 
ment in matters of business, who 
were able to outline with a consider- 
able degree of precision the channels 
through which a commerce, at that 
time undeveloped, was to flow in later 
years, and who noted in addition the 
point at which these channels must 
converge, had sufficient faith in the 
future of Chicago to become identi- 
fied with it permanently prior to 
1840. 

No small number of these men even 
found it necessary, for a time, to seek 
more profitable fields, not for invest- 
ments in realty, but for engaging in 
the particular line of business or em- 
ployment which afforded themselves 
and their families a livelihood. 

There were other towns and settle- 
ments in the west which afforded, 
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from time to time, more profitable 
employment to mechanics and labor- 
ers, and better opportunities for mer- 
chants and tradesmen, than Chicago, 
and some of those who left the little 
town by the lake side in those days, 
have been finding fault with them- 
selves ever since for not taking ad- 
vantage of their early opportunities 
for building up fortunes. 

As a rule, however, the men who 
came to Chicago between 1835 and 
1840, who had a genius for the accu- 
mulation of wealth, and who were 
adepts in the conduct of business en- 
terprises, only absented themselves 
from the place temporarily, if they 
did so at all, and always clung to the 
idea that it was ultimately to be- 
come the centre of the trade and 
commerce of the northwest. 

To the class of pioneers who had 
this sort of confidence in the future 
of Chicago, John D. Jennings, one of 
the millionaires of the city, who died 
in 1889, belonged. His acquaintance 
with Chicago began at the most in- 
auspicious period of its early exist- 
ence. The monetary panic of 1837, 
which had produced general business 
depression throughout the United 
States, had had a particularly disas- 
trous effect upon western trade, and 
when Mr. Jennings arrived in Chi- 
cago that year, with a small stock of 
merchandise which he had purchased 
in New York, he found it necessary 
to seek another location for profit- 
able business of the kind in which he 
proposed to engage. Even under 
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these discouraging circumstances he 
was impressed with the idea that the 
village which had failed to furnish 
a market for his wares was destined 
to become a city of consequence, and 
he became a property owner and tax- 
payer here, while carrying on the 
business of merchandising elsewhere. 
A few years later he became a resi- 
dent of the city, with the business in- 
terests of which he was so promi- 
nently identified from that time to 
the date of his death. 

John Drake Jennings was born at 
Benson, Rutland county, Vermont, 
April roth, 1816. The family is of 
English origin, but that branch to 
which Mr. Jennings belonged took 
root in what is now New York State, 
in colonial days, half a century or 
more before the American revolution. 
His great grandfather, Samuel Jen- 
nings, whose will, bearing date of 
1795, is on file in the town of Wind- 
sor, was a large land-owner in New 
York State, and his grandfather and 
father contributed their full share to 
the development of its resources. His 
father, who was also named Samuel 
Jennings, was one of the early settlers 
of Lockport, New York, and built the 
first frame building in that city. 
This building was known as the Lock- 
port Hotel, and Samuel Jennings 
himself was the proprietor of the 
famous old hostelery from 1820 to 
1832. ; 

It was at Lockport that John D. 
Jennings received his education, 
which was of the character deemed 
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necessary in those days to fit a young 
man for a business career. When he 
was eighteen years of age he began 
business on his own account, by going 
to Buffalo, where he engaged, in a 
small way at first, but later on a 
somewhat extended scale, in the real 
estate business. At the end of two 
years he had succeeded so well in this 
line of business that he concluded to 
seek a wider field, and with this ob- 
ject in view he went to New York 
city, where he remained one year. 
This brought him down to 1837, when 
the financial crash paralyzed for a 
time everything in the way of specu- 
lation, and put a stop to investments 
in realty. 

Finding it necessary to turn his at- 
tention to some other kind of busi- 
ness, Mr. Jennings concluded to come 
west, and fixed upon Chicago as the 
place where he would locate. Mer- 
chandising in this western town 
might, it seemed to him, be engaged 
in with fair returns, and he purchased 
a stock of goods, which he brought 
with him to Chicago. His disap- 
pointment in this connection has al- 
ready been alluded to. When he 
reached his Gestination he found him- 
self in a town suffering severely from 
the “hard times.” The few people 
who were here at that time were poor. 
Their earnings were scant, and they 
were in no condition to either extend 
liberal patronage to merchants, or 
pay promptly for what they bought. 
After looking over the field Mr. Jen- 
nings decided to locate his store else- 


where, and moved on to Cass county, 
Michigan, where he began business 
in a country town. 

After a time he turned the manage- 
ment of this establishment over to a 
brother, who had accompanied him 
to the west, and spent a considerable 
portion of his time in Chicago, where 
he began making investments in real 
estate. In 1838 he returned to New 
York State, and was married to Miss 
Hannah W. Brizse, a daughter of 
Stephen Brizse, of Lockport, one of 
the distinguished pioneers of that 
city. 

Returning with his wife to Michi- 
gan, he made his home in Cass county 
until 1843, when he removed to Chi- 
cago. During the summer of that 
year he determined to erect a “store 
building,” as the business blocks 
were called in those days, and as he 
was Satisfied the business of the city 
must soon extend beyond the narrow 
limits which it then occupied, he be- 
gan the erection of the proposed 
building on Lake street, between the 
lake shore and State street, in what 
was looked upon as the finest resident 
portion of the city. This was the 
first business house opened in this 
locality, and some of Mr. Jennings’ 
neighbors were inclined to look upon 
it as an unwarranted invasion of a 
residence neighborhood. In a com- 
paratively short time, however, all 
were compelled to make room for an 
expanding commerce, and this local- 
ity is now one of the busiest portions 
of the city. Ata later date Mr. Jen- 
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nings also led the trade to Wabash 
avenue, a thoroughfare which is now 
lined with mammoth business blocks. 

From 1843 to 1850 he was actively 
engaged in merchandising in Chicago, 
but at the latter date he retired from 
this business, and gave his attention 
largely to operations in real estate 
and the improvement of his property. 
His fortune built up rapidly, and in 
1864, when the city of Chicago found 
it necessary to issue scrip to the 
amount of two hundred and a half 
millions of dollars, to pay the boun- 
ties of soldiers enlisted in the war of 
the rebellion, Mr. Jennings was in a 
position which enabled him to become 
the purchaser of one-third of this 
scrip. In this he rendered the city 
an important service, which was aug- 
mented when, through his care and 
watchfulness, an attempt to counter- 
feit the scrip on an extensive scale 
was discovered and exposed. 

In the later part of his life he was 
actively engaged in promoting vari- 
ous important enterprises, which not 
only added largely to his wealth, but 
were, at the same time, of vast advan- 
tage and importance to the city. 
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In the development of the splendid 
system of street railroads of the south 
division of the city, the organization 
and management of the Mutual Trust 
Society, one of the leading financial 
institutions of Chicago, and the man- 
agement of the magnificent system of 
South Park boulevards, he was es- 
pecially prominent. 

While his almost unerring judg- 
ment of real estate values probably 
contributed more largely than any- 
thing else to the building up of his 
large fortune, he had a broad knowl- 
edge of business in general, and be- 
longed to that active, intelligent and 
enterprising class of men whose re- 
sistless energy and unremitting effort 
gave to Chicago, in the early years 
of its history, the impetus which car- 
ried it forward with such astonishing 
rapidity. While still a mere youth 
he entered upon a business career to 
which he devoted himself with untir- 
ing zeal throughout a long life, and 
the great success which crowned his 
effort was but the legitimate reward 
of the industry, integrity and close 
application which were the disting- 
uishing characteristics of the man. 
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OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF CHICAGO. 
XII. 


HISTORY 


MARY HARRIS THOMPSON, M. D. 


A LITTLE less than twenty-seven 
years ago there came to Chicago a 
cultured, intelligent and thoroughly 
well educated young woman,who had 
determined to make an effort to es- 
tablish herself in the practice of 
medicine, in what promised to be the 
leading city of “the great west.” 
She entered upon her career as a phy- 
sician in a field which, up to that 
time, had been occupied exclusively 
by the male members of the profes- 
sion, and in which she must a; a na- 
tural consequence find serious obsta- 
cles in the way of her advancement. 

But two lady physicians had, prior 
to that time, attempted to gain a foot- 
hold in the city, and both of these 
had abandoned the field, sothat when 


Dr. Mary Harris Thompson arrived. 


here and began the practice of her 
profession, she became the pioneer 
representative of her sex among the 
medical practitioners of Chicago. 
Knowing that she would find it ne- 
cessary to combat long established 
and not easily eradicated prejudices, 
she could not help feeling, in the out- 
set, that her success was problemati- 


cal, but she determined, nevertheless, 
to make an effort to win for her sex 
the recognition to which she thought 
it entitled in one of the learned pro- 
fessions. 

That in this she has been in an 
eminent degree successful, is attested 
by the fact that the Chicago Medical 
Society long since placed her name 
upon its membership rolls, the IIli- 
nois State Medical Society opened its 
doors to her, and the American Medi- 
cal Association has received her into 
“full fellowship.” ° 

Three years since, at the annual 
meeting of the last-named associa- 
tion, held at St. Louis, Dr. Thompson 
was one of the distinguished medi- 
cists invited to address the associa- 
tion, and her paper on the subject, 
“ Why should diseases of children be 
made a special study?” read in re- 
sponse to that invitation, was voted 
one of the most interesting and in- 
structive to which the assemblage of 
learned doctors listened during the 
session. That the subject was ably 
handled, and that the ability of the 
author of the paper wag fully recog- 
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nized, was evidenced by the fact that 
the association tendered to her the 
chairmanship of the section on 
“diseases of children,” for the next 
annual meeting of the organization. 

As this was the first time in the his- 
tory of the association that a chair- 
manship of this character had been 
offered to a lady physician, the com- 
pliment to Dr. Thompson was a flat- 
tering one, although she declined to 
accept the position. In 1887 she was 
a member of the International Medi- 
cal Congress held in Washington, D. 
C., where she also received disting- 
uished consideration. 


While this recognition of Dr. 


Thompson by the leading medical 


societies of the country, is proof that 
she has won the respect and esteem 
of the profession, while it brings 
prominently before the public the 
fact that her fitness for the work in 
which she has been engaged for more 
than a quarter of a century is recog- 
nized by those who should be best 
qualified to judge of it, and while it 
demonstrates conclusively that she 
has graced a noble calling, it falls 
very far short of measuring the suc- 
cess which she has achieved in pro- 
fessional life. 

Her admission to these organiza- 
tions, upon an equal footing with the 
most renowned physicians of the 
country, has been a tribute to her 
superior professional attainments, 
her strict adherence to the code of 
medical ethics, and her skill and abil- 
ity as a practitioner of medicine. 


These society honors are the “rewards 
of merit,” which have been earned by 
years of service as a practicing phy- 
sician. They do not represent the 
sum total of what she has accom- 
plished, and it is only when we take 
a careful survey of the field within 
which she has confined her operations 
that the magnitude and importance 
of her work becomes fully apparent. 

Twenty-seven years ago Dr. Thomp- 
son was the only lady practicing 
medicine in the city of Cnicago. To- 
day there are probably one hundred 
women who have graduated regularly 
from medical colleges, engaged in the 
successful practice of their profession 
in this city. Her success has made it 
possible for others to succeed, and 
under her sagacious guidance they 
have been stimulated to put forth 
their best efforts. If the history of 
the medical profession of Chicago 
had been written thirty years ago, 
not even a paragraph would or could 
have been properly given to the 
women’s branch of the profession. 
To-day this branch of the practice 
has grown to such proportions that 
it furnishes material for one of the 
most interesting chapters of that his- 
tory. 
' That this is true is due in a great 
measure to the splendid executive 
ability, the intelligence and the in- 
domitable energy of one woman, the 
story of whose life and work is of 
rare interest. 

Mary Harris Thompson was born 
in Washington county, New York. 
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She was a daughter of Colonel John 
Harris Thompson, who came of one 
of the old families of the Empire 
State, and her mother was Calista 
(Corbin) Thompson. The daughter 
received her early education in the 
private and public schools of Wash- 
ington county, and her higher educa- 
tion at Fort Edwards Institute and 
the West Poultney, Vermont, board- 
ing school. 

The idea of becoming a physician 
had never suggested itself to her in 
her girlhood days, and her inclina- 
tion at that time was to become an 
artist, for which she had both taste 
and talent. After completing her 
education, however, she became a 
teacher in public and private schools, 
and among the studies in which she 
was called upon to instruct her pupils 
were physiology and anatomy. While 
giving instruction in these branches, 
her own interest in the study became 
more thoroughly awakened than it 
had ever been before, and to qualify 
herself for better work as a teacher, 
she determined to attend a course of 
lectures at the New England Female 
Medical College, where she could 
have access to the dissecting room, 
and thereby gain a practical knowl- 
edge of anatomy. ' From the study of 
physiology and anatomy to a general 
study of medicine the transition was 
easy and natural. 

Before completing her attendance 
upon the first course of lectures she 
had made material alterations in her 
plans for the future, and reached the 
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conclusion that there was a place in 
the medical profession for women 
who had industry enough to thor- 
oughly qualify themselves for the 
work, and perseverance enough to 
labor earnestly in the profession after 
they had once entered it. She at- 
tended her second course of lectures 
at Boston in 1861-62, and then went 
to New York city, where she spent a 
year as assistant physician in Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell’s New York in- 
firmary for women and children. At 
the end of that time she returned to 
Boston, and was graduated with the 
degree of M. D. from the New Eng- 
land Female Medical College in 1863. 

Soon after her graduation she came 
to Chicago to establish herself in 
practice. In coming to the city she 
came among total strangers, relying 
entirely upon her own resources for 
success. She felt that her coming to 
Chicago, to engage in the practice of 
medicine, would be looked upon by 
the profession as an innovation, and 
whether she was to receive from es- 
tablished practitioners a modicum of 
sympathy and encouragement, or was 
to meet with professional ostracism, 
was a question which gave her no 
little uneasiness, while she was by no 
means sure that the general public, in 
a western city, had at that time been 
educated up to the point of looking 
kindly upon lady physicians. 

Her actual subsequent experience, 
during the first few years of her 
practice while by no means free 
from embarrassment and annoy- 
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ances of various kinds, was less un- 
pleasant than she had expected it to 
be. Her intelligence, culture and 
thorough womanliness commended 
her to all with whom she came in con- 
tact, and she received the kindly aid 
and encouragement of some of the 
most eminent physicians in the city. 
Before she had been long in Chi- 
cago she discovered that an institu- 
tion much needed in the city was a 
hospital which should be devoted ex- 
clusively to the care and treatment of 
women and children, particularly 
those belonging to the indigent 
classes. With an energy and strength 
of purpose which has characterized 
all her movements in the enterprises 
with which she has since been iden- 
tified in Chicago, she at once set 
about formulating a plan for build- 
ing up such an institution, and suc- 
ceeded in interesting in the work Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Ryder, Rev. Dr. Robert 
Collyer, Rev. Dr. Tiffany, Hon. J. Y. 
Scammon, Mr. and Mrs, F. B. Gard- 
ner, Mrs. W. G. Dyas, and a consider- 
able number of charitably inclined 
ladies. After several meetings had 
been held and Dr. Thompson’s plans 
had been fully considered, a hospital 
association was formed, and she was 
authorized to make an effort to se- 
cure a suitable building for hospital 
purposes. With limited means at her 
command, this was not an easy mat- 
ter, but in the spring of 1865 the ar- 
rangements were finally perfected, 
and the Chicago Hospital for Women 


and Children was opened for the re- 
ception of patients, under her man- 
agement. 

A full staff of consulting physicians 
was organized, composed of some of 
the most prominent and able mem- 
bers of the medical profession in the 
city, with Dr. Thompson as the at- 
tending physician, and patients re- 
ceived from the start the most care- 
ful attention and the most skilful 
treatment. Within the next five 
years hundreds of unfortunate suf- 
ferers were cared for at the institu- 
tion, although it was all the time 
struggling to maintain its existence, 
and the ultimate success of the enter- 
prise was far from being assured. 

In 1871, after passing through vari- 
ous vicissitudes, and making several 
changes of location, the hospital en- 
terprise had progressed so far that it 
began to be looked upon as one of 
the established institutions of the 
city. 
A modest, but comfortable building 
had been purchased, the ground upon 
which it was located being held in 
trust for the institution by two of its 
friends, and its founder began to 
feel that the hopes which she had 
cherished of building up a great 
charity were reasonably certain to 


be realized. 
A crushing blow came, however, 


with the great fire. The hospital 
building, with its contents, was swept 
away in an hour’s time, and Dr. 
Thompson was compelled to gather 
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her patients together, and seek refuge 
from the fire fiend, on the open 
prairie. 

Temporary shelter was secured for 
these patients, and after the fire the 
work of building up a newinstitution 
was commenced. After a time the 
Relief and Aid Society of the city 
came to its assistance with an endow- 
ment of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
given on condition that twenty-five 
“indigent patients ” should be cared 
for yearly in the institution there- 
after. With this fund new grounds 
were purchased, and buildings fitted 
up for hospital purposes, which were 
occupied for the next eleven years. 
While it labored under many disad- 


vantages during this time, and was 


cramped and crippled in various 
ways, it was adding to the number of 
its influential friends, and the benefi- 
cence of its work becoming all the 
time more apparent. 

In 1884, the demand for more room 
and better accommodations for pa- 
tients became almost imperative, and 
Dr. Thompson set about devising 
ways and means to meet this de- 
mand. 

As a result of her efforts, a new 
hospital building was erected, at a 
cost of seventy-five thousand dollars, 
and opened for the reception of pa- 
tients in 1885. At the present time, 
the value of the hospital association 
property is probably in excess of one 
hundred thousand dollars, and in no 
city in the United States can a more 
admirably managed institution of its 


kind be found. This magnificent 
charity stands to-day, a monument to 
the charitable impulses, the enter- 
prise, the tireless energy and labori- 
ous efforts of Dr. Thompson. 

While her efforts have been nobly 
seconded by many good and _ benevo- 
lent people, and by an able corps of 
both male and female physicians, hers 
has been the task of gathering about 
the institution these helpful friends. 

She now occupies the position of 
chief physician and surgeon of the 
hospital, but for many of its early 
years she was sole physician in charge. 
Through all the years since the hos- 
pital was founded in 1865, it has been 
the object of her tenderest care and 
solicitude, and during all that time 
she has been its executive head. As 
upon her shoulders have rested the 
chief responsibility for its conduct 
and management, to her must be 
credited, in like measure, the success 
of the enterprise. 

Dr. Thompson’s efforts in behalf of 
the higher education of women have 
not been less conspicuously success- 
ful than her efforts to build up the 
hospital for sick and indigent women 
and children. 

In 1869, to aid and encourage three 
young ladies who had begun the study 
of medicine under her preceptorship, 
she made application to be allowed to 
attend a course of lectures at the Chi- 
cago Medical College, in company 
with these lady students. Her appli- 
cation was favorably considered, and 
the following year she received her 
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diploma from that institution, she 
being the only lady who has ever 
graduated from a Chicago medical 
college of the allopathic school, other 
than the Women’s Medical College. 
The three young ladies who at- 
tended Chicago Medical College with 
Dr. Thompson were not permitted to 
graduate at that institution, on ac- 
count of objections being made to 
their presence in the classes by male 
students; but they were not allowed 
to leave Chicago with half-finished 
medical educations. With the assist- 
ance of Bishop E. O. Haven, at that 
time president of the Northwestern 
University, who became president of 
the board of trustees; Dr. W. H. By- 
ford, who became president of the 


faculty; Dr. W. G. Dyas, and other 
prominent physicians, Dr. Thompson 


organized the Women’s Hospital 
Medical College, which was for some 
years afterwards connected with the 
Hospital for Women and Children. 
The two institutions separated later, 
and the Woman’s Medical College is 
now one of the prosperous educa- 
tional institutions of the city, occupy- 
ing and owning its own buildings, 
and having an average annual attend- 
ance of one hundred lady students. 
Dr. Thompson, now professor of 
gynecology, has held a professorship 
in the women’s college from the date 
of its foundation down to the present 
time, with the possible exception of 
one or two years, when private prac- 
tice and hospital duties demanded 
her entire attention, and her opinions 
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had great weight, in its early history, 
in shaping its policy, as her influence 
has contributed greatly to its upbuild- 
ing. She has always insisted that wo- 
men who have an ambition to enter 
the medical profession should qualify 
themselves for the study of medicine 
by thorough preliminary education, 
and has never given assent to any 
proposition looking to their admission 
to the profession by an easier road 
than men have to travel to obtain a 
doctor’s degree. 

Early in her professional career 
Dr. Thompson began giving special 
attention to surgery, and among the 
eminent Chicago physicians who en- 
couraged and assisted her in this 
branch of the practice,was the late Dr. 
Wm. H. Byford, an ardent friend and 
advocate of the higher education of 
women. She became acquainted with 
him during the first year after the es- 
tablishment of the Hospital for Wo- 
men and Children, and in her earlier 
major surgical operations,she received 
his assistance and- advice whenever 
she deemed it necessary to call him 
in consultation, 

It is now nearly twenty years since 
her first operations in abdominal and 
pelvic surgery were performed, and 
the degree of success which has at- 
tended her operations is evidenced 
by the fact that several years since, 
she was called upon to perform the 
first major operation for women, and 
for the attending staff of women, in 
the Woman’s Hospital at Minne- 
apolis. 
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Asking from the profession to which 
she belongs no other recognition for 
thosé of her sex who may enter the 
profession, than that to which their 
attainments may entitle them, and 
from the public no unmerited patron- 
age, she has labored earnestly and 


conscientiously to enlarge the field 
of women’s usefulness, and to de- 
monstrate that intelligence, industry 
and well-directed effort cannot fail 
to achieve success. 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 


SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON. 


One of the first women physicians 
of the west is Sarah Hackett Steven- 
son of Chicago. A native of’ IIli- 


nois, she was educated in that State, 
and after a most successful pupilage, 
graduated at the Illinois State Nor- 


mal School at Bloomington, with the 
highest honors. 

With this training it was a natural 
’ transition to the teacher’s chair, and 
she was given the principalship of a 
large school. 

She never filled the chair of Physi- 
ology to which she was elected 
in the North-western University at 
Evanston, Illinois, as she had just 
then decided to go abroad with Miss 
Emily Faithful, whose acquaintance 
she had made in this country. 

Previous to this, however, her 
attention had been turned toward 
literary work, and her friends pre- 
dicted for her a brilliant future in 
the world of letters. 

At this time she entered the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Chicago, 
intending thereby to lay a scientific 
foundation for a_ literary career. 


Her strong scientific tastes were 
aroused, she concluded to devote her- 
self to the science of Esculapius, and 
with characteristic energy gave her- 
self unreservedly to this work. 

Then came the election to Evans- 
ton, but she went abroad instead, 
studying  unremittingly, taking, 
among other studies, a course of bio- 
logical work, under Prof. Huxley, at 
the South Kensington Science 
Schools, and writing her first book, 
“A Biology .for Beginners,” in the 
form of letters addressed to a young 
nephew in America. 

During her residence abroad, Dr. 
Stephenson made friends among men 
and women of world-wide reputation 
in letters and philanthropy. 

Upon her return to this country, 
she commenced the practice of medi- 
Chicago where she_ has 
ranked second to none. Immediately 
upon her graduation at the Woman’s 
College, Dr. Stevenson was offered 
and accepted a professorship in her 
Alma Mater, since when she has held 
continuously some chair therein. In 


cine in 
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1876 it was proposed to make her a 
member of the National Medical 
Association, being the first woman 
proposed for this honor, and she was 


elected. 
She has been prominently identified 
with the progress of the great city 


in many ways pertaining to her pro- 
fession, such as the Woman’s College, 
Home for Training 
School for Nurses, and various hos- 
pitals. At present she occupies the 
chair of obstetrics in the Woman’s 
Medical College, is attending physi- 
cian of the Woman’s Hospital, at- 
tending physician of the Hospital for 
Women and Children, gynecologist 
and obstetrician of Cook county 
Hospital, chairman of the hospital 
committee of the Illinois Training 
School for Nurses, member of the 
American Medical Association, mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Medical So- 
ciety, member of Chicago Medical 
Society, member of the Mississippi 
Valley Medical Society, and Chicago 
Medico Legal Society. 

Meanwhile Dr. Stevenson has ac- 
complished much in a literary way, 


Incurables, 


her work being largely in the form 
of essays and papers in connection 
with the Fortnightly and Woman’s 
Clubs of Chicago, of which she is an 
active member. 

Industrious, enthusiastic, and direct 
as a student, and hence of necessity 
well informed as to what the books 
tell her of her profession, still, no one 
will ever think of her as a “ bookish 
woman” because in adopting the 
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ideas of others they become her own, 
and in restating them her words, 
manner and application indicate that 
she is not quoting authority, but that 
she is presenting the living thoughts 
of her own intellect. 

Dr. Stevenson’s dynamic vitality, 
clear perceptions and indomitable in- 
dustry, are directed by an unusually 
persistent and concentrated will,which 
would render her arbitrary, if it were 
not for her kindliness of disposition 
and abundant sympathy. All these 
qualities of intellect and affection are 
the elements of her success, socially 
and professionally. 

While she is naturally succesful in 
her professional practice in a general 
way, she is especially fortunate in her 
treatment of all those ailments in 
which keen insight, ready tact, deli- 
cate operation, and ministry to mind 
and morals are effective elements of 
cure. Her sense of justice and her 
warm sympathy with the needy and 
the suffering, frequently war with 
each other—each by turns gaining 
the temporary mastery, but her. rev- 
erence of ail she deems sacred will 
not allow either one or the other to 
get far from the true line of sweet 
mercy with stern justice. 

Dr. Stevenson is a true worker. 
Her abilities and industry must ren- 
der her successful. She is of neces- 
sity useful in her profession, but in 
the larger field of arousing others to 
work, directing their operations, and 
thus multiplying herself, she will 
have still grander success. 
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The work upon various institutions 
for the amelioration of the condition 
of mankind, is in the beginning slow 
and difficult to carry; later when the 
work begins to reflect great credit 
upon those interested, it is carried 
forward by its own impetus and gains 
supporters even from its earlier de- 
tractors. 

In many of those institutions which 
are to-day the crown of Chicago's be- 
nevolence and philanthropy, the first 
organization shows a small number 
of well known names, and among 
these stands frequently that of Dr. 
Stevenson. The influence of a phy- 
sician knows no limit—not only is it 
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LAWYERS WHO PRACTICED IN 


PROBABLY for the same reason that 
those persons who were adult resi- 
dents of Chicago prior to 1840 have, 
by common consent, been styled the 
“old settlers” of the city, the men 
who were engaged here in the prac- 
tice of law prior to that date have 
always been accounted the “pioneers” 
of the Chicago bar. Just why the 
line should have been drawn at 1840 
is not clearly apparent in either in- 
stance, but there can be no question 
as to the right of those who estab- 
lished themselves here during the 
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often the breath of life to the individ- 
ual, but in the community, it stands 
for right living, for the righteousness 
that means health mentally, physi- 
cally, and morally. For this, women 
welcome representatives of their sex 
who, trained scientifically, can lend 
to the public weal the weight of that 
conservative element in the social 
world, the vast number of women 
who otherwise have no voice. 

With a name known already be- 
yond her own country, American 
women can well be proud of one who 
is in many ways the representative of 
all they hold dear and who has never 
failed to honor her high calling. 


BAR OF CHICAGO. 


THE CITY FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


first decade of the city’s existence to 
claim all the rights and privileges of 
pioneer citizens. 

Limiting the membership of the 
pioneer bar to this period renders it 
comparatively easy to deal, to some 
extent, with the personality of the 
men who looked after the interests 
of litigants in the early Chicago 
courts. So much is necessary in this 
connection, to give some idea of the 
character and ability of the pioneers 
individually and of the bar of that 
period as a whole. 
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It may be of interest first to note 
the fact that with three or four excep- 
tions all the lawyers who became 
identified with the Chicago bar prior 
to 1840 were from the eastern States, 
and New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont were the States 
making the most generous contribu- 
tions of legal talent. Only a small 
number of the pioneers were men 
who, even at that period, would have 
been termed liberally educated men, 
and the great majority of them were 
men who, in one way or another, edu- 
cated themselves. 

Russell Heacock, the first lawyer 
to locate here, had learned the car- 
penter’s trade before he began the 
study of law. He was born in Con- 
necticut, and when he first came west 
located in St. Louis. From there he 
came to Chicago, where he practiced 
law until 1849, when he fell a victim 
to the cholera epidemic of that year. 

Richard J. Hamilton, the second 
lawyer to locate in Chicago, was a 
Kentuckian by birth, whose career in 
Chicago has been previously noticed 
in this series of articles. An ex- 
tended biographical sketch of Hon. 
John D. Caton, who came a few years 
later, has also been published in this 
connection. Judge Caton’s most ac- 
tive competitor, in fact, his only 
active competitor when he began 
practicing in Chicago—Messrs. Hea- 
cock and Hamilton being at that time 
busied with non-professional affairs— 
was Giles Spring, one of the most 
noted of the pioneer lawyers. He 
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was born in Massachusetts, and read 
law in Ohio with Benjamin F, Wade 
and Joshua R. Giddings, when those 
two distinguished men were practic- 
ing together in the Western Reserve 
of the Buckeye State. 

Spring’s education was faulty, but 
a fair estimate of his ability as a law- 
yer has been left on record by a con- 
temporary, who declares that “he was 
a phenomenon,” and then goes on to 
say: “ He was a natural born lawyer. 
His education was quite limited, and 
he paid little attention to the rules 
of grammar; yet he could present a 
point of law to the court and argue 
the facts of a case to the jury with a 
clearness and force seldom equalled. 
He seemed sometimes to have an in- 


tuitive knowledge of the law and 
mastery of its profoundest and most 


subtle principles. His brain worked 
with the rapidity of lightning and 
with the force of an engine. In ar- 
gument he possessed a keenness of 
analysis, a force of compact, crushing 
logic which bore down all opposition. 
His ‘language, though sometimes 
homely, was always forcible, and 
strongly expressive of thought. He 
was firm in attack, but not often of- 
fensive. His most astounding powers 
were exhibited when some new ques. 
tion arose in the progress of a trial. 
However suddenly it might be sprung 
and, however grave or abstruse in 
character, he would instantly, and 
seemingly by a flash of intuition, 
grasp it with a skill and mastery of 
legal learning, which seemed possible 
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only to the most careful preparation. 
His resources appeared exhaustless.” 

Spring died, while still a young 
man, in 1851. He was at that time a 
judge of the Cook County Common 
Pleas Court, had been prominent in 
politics as a member of the Whig 
party, and sat as a delegate in the 
“Free Soil” Convention of 1848 at 
. Buffalo. 

Edward W. Casey, a native of New 
Hampshire, practiced in Chicago 
four or five years prior to 1838, when 
he returned to New England. He is 
said to have been a scholarly man 
and a thorough lawyer, but given to 
conviviality to such an extent that on 
one occasion, when he was serving in 
an Official capacity, an objection was 
raised to his prosecution of avagrancy 
case, on the ground that one vagrant 
could not legally prosecute another. 

James Grant, a North Carolinian 
by birth, began practicing in Chicago 
in 1839. Ata later date he removed 
to lowa—where judicial honors were 
conferred upon him—and still lives 
at Davenport, in that State. 

A. N. Fullerton, born in Vermont, 
who was known as one of the pioneer 
lawyers, after practicing three or four 
years, abandoned his profession, en- 
gaged in commercial business, and at 
his death in Chicago, in 1880, left a 
large fortune. 

James H. Collins came from New 
York State, and located in Chicago at 
the solicitation of his former pupil, 
John D. Caton. He was chiefly noted 


for industry and perseverance as a 
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lawyer, and for his uncompromising 
hostility to slavery as a_ politician. 
He continued to practice law in Chi- 
1854, when he died of 


cago until 


cholera. 
Henry Moore, a scholarly and brill- 
iant young lawyer from Massachu- 


setts, opened a law office in Chicago 
very early in the history of the town, 
but left in 1839 on account of failing 
health, and died some years later at 
his home in New England. 

Buckner S. Morris, of: Kentucky, 
came to Chicago in 1834, having pre- 
viously served as a member of the 
legislature of his native State, and ac- 
quired considerable distinction as a 
lawyer. He was a successful pioneer 
practitioner, and served with credit 
as a judge of the circuit court of 
Cook county, and also as mayor of 
the city. 

Grant Goodrich, who came from 
New York to Chicago in 1834, lived 
in the city and practiced law up to 
the time of his death, some years 
since. He wasa public-spirited citi- 
zen, an accomplished lawyer, and for 
several years an honored member of 
the Cook county judiciary. 

Royal Stewart, of the same State, 
came early to the city, and was en- 
rolled for a time among the pioneer 
He returned to New York 
much is 


lawyers. 
State, however, and not 
known in the west of his later life. 
Wm. H. Brown, a native of Con- 
necticut, was first known in Illinois 
as the editor of the ///inots [ntellt- 
gencer, published at Vandalia. He 
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came to Chicago in 1835, as cashier 
of a branch of the State bank, estab- 
lished here at that time. Although a 
lawyer:by profession, he was known 
here as financier rather than lawyer. 
He served as a member of the State 
legislature during, the war, and died 
while traveling abroad in 1867. 

James Curtiss, a member of the 
pioneer bar, was never an active prac- 
titioner. He held numerous local 
offices, and was twice mayor of the 
city. 

Wm. Stuart was registered as.a 
lawyer during the same period. He 
was better known, however, as edi- 
tor of the Chicago American and post- 
master of the city during the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Harrison and 
Tyler. He returned to New York, 
his native State, in 1846, and turned 
his attention to editing a newspaper 
at Binghampton. 

Ebenezer Peck, born in Portland, 
Maine, came to Chicagosin 1835, and 
for many years was one of the most 
distinguished members of the bar, and 
also a prominent business man of the 
city. He was an intimate personal 
friend of President Lincoln; was ap- 
pointed by him judge of the Court of 
Claims at Washington, and served 
in this capacity until he reached the 
age of retirement, after which he 
returned to Chicago, and died here 
in 1881. 

Alonzo Huntington, of Vermont, 
came to Chicago at the same time that 
Judge Peck located here, and died 
in the same year that the latter 
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passed away, after a long and hon- 
orable career at the bar, 

Jonathan Young Scammon, whose 
useful life ended but a short time 
since, was another of the pioneers 
whose career has previously been 
sketched in this connection. 

Joseph Hubbard, of Vermont, 
Thomas Hubbard and G. A. O. Beau- 
mpnt, of Connecticut, were numbered 
among the pioneers for a short time, 
but all returned to the east without 
having filled any important place at 
the bar. 

Foster Ames Harding, of Rhode 
Island, and Fletcher Webster, of 


Massachusetts, a son of Daniel Web- 
ster, were two out of a very few of 
the early members of the Chicago 
bar, who were college graduates and 


classical scholars. Harding grad- 
uated at Brown University and Web- 
ster at Dartmouth College. They 
practiced in Chicago a short time in 
partnership, and then removed to 
Detroit, Michigan. Harding aban- 
doned the law, and gained renown as 
a journalist, while Webster’s ambition 
seems to have been satisfied later by 
an appointment as United States Min- 
ister to China. 

Henry Brown, born in Connecticut, 
and a graduate of Yale College, was 
identified with the bar from 1836 to 
1849, when he fell a victim to the 
cholera scourge. In addition to prac- 
ticing law he had a_ fondness for 
writing history, and was the author 
of one of the early histories of IIli- 


nois. 
o 
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Samuel Lisle Smith, of Pennsyl- 
vania, said to have been one of the 
most brilliant public speakers and 
ablest advocates at the Chicago bar 
during the period of his connection 
with it, died of cholera in 1854, while 
still a young man. 

Justin Butterfield, born in New 
Hampshire, was one of the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the bar for many 
years. Among all hiscontemporaries 
none wielded a greater influence, none 
acquitted himself more creditably un- 
der all circumstances, none was better 
entitled to rank among the great law- 
yers of the west. He served as com- 
missioner of the general land office 
at Washington under President Tyler, 
and died in 1855. 

Isaac N. Arnold, noted as lawyer, 
statesman and author, began the 
practice of law in Chicago in 1835, 
and died here in 1884. He was born 
in New York, and after receiving an 
academic education, studied law. He 
was not only an able lawyer, but took 
an active interest in public affairs. 
He was elected to the Thirty-seventh 
Congress, and served two terms in 
that body. Afterward he served as 
auditor of the treasury for the postal 
department during a portion of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s administration. He 
was not only an admirable public 
speaker, but an admirable writer. 
After his retirement from public life 
he wrote a history of Abraham Lin- 
coln, a work for which his many years 
of intimate association with the 
“ great emancspator” peculiarly fitted 


him. Afterward he published a life 
of Benedict Arnold, and made many 
valuable contributions to historical 
literature. 

Mark Skinner, who served the pub- 
lic as one of the judges of the Cook 
County Common Pleas Court one or 
more terms, Hugh+T. Dickey, who 
also sat on the bench, and E. G. Ryan, 
late chief justice of Wisconsin, were 
also among the lawyers who practiced 
in the pioneer courts of this city. 

Norman B. Judd, minister to Ber- 
lin during President Lincoln’s first 
administration, and later collector of 
the port of Chicago, began his pro- 
fessional career also in 1836, and his 
name is one which sheds lustre upon 
the bar, with which he was identified. 

Judge George Maniere, also a law- 
yer of great ability and high charac- 
ter; Thomas Hoyne, whose tragic 
death in a railway accident some 
years since cast a gloom over a circle 
of personal’ friends, larger, perhaps, 
than had any other old resident of 
Chicago; John Wentworth, noted as 
lawyer, politician and journalist, of 
Titanic physique, and mind _ propor- 
tionately strong; and George W. 
Meeker, a scholarly man and _ thor- 
ough lawyer, but afflicted with physic- 
al infirmities, were also members of 
the bar during the pioneer period. 

All these came to Chicago as young 
men. A majority of, them began 
their professional careers here, and a 
remarkably large proportion of them 
developed into able and _ widely 


known members of their profession. 
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WHEN the Republican Party held 
its Second National Convention, in the 
old wigwam at Chicago, in 1860, it 
was a distinguished Chicago lawyer 
who placed Abraham Lincoln in 
nomination for the presideney of the 
United States. When the Third Na- 
tional Convention of the Party of 
Union and Liberty met in Baltimore, 
four years later, it was another emi- 
nent Illinois lawyer, afterwards a 
prominent member of the Chicago 
bar, who placed “ The Great Emanci- 
pator” a second time in nomination 
for the presidency. The first of these 
noted Illinoisans, Hon. Norman B. 
Judd, has been dead some years. 
The second, Hon. Burton C. Cook, 
retired from the active practice of 
law only two or three years since, and 
still devotes a considerable portion of 
his time to professional work. 

There are few men now living, who 
have had to do with more stirring 
events, or events calculated to a 
greater extent to shape the destinies 
of the nation, than Burton C. Cook, 
who has lived a full half century of 
public and professional life in Illinois. 

He was born on the 11th of May, 
1819, in Monroe County, N. Y., his 
father being Rev. Chauncey Cook, 
a Congregational minister of that 
State. The family is of New Eng- 


BURTON C, COOK, 


land origin, having descended from 
Henry Cook, who came from Kent, 
England, and located at Salem, 
Mass., in 1638. 

After completing an academic 
course of study, Burton C. Cook read 
law for a short time with Joseph Cart- 
ter, of Rochester, N. Y., brother of 
David K. Cartter, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the District of Columbia. 
He then came to Ottawa, IIl., and en- 
tered the law office of Judge T. L. 
Dickey—who sat for many years upon 
the Supreme Bench of the State— 
where he completed his preliminary 
course of study, and entered upon 
the practice of law, in 1840. 

Six years of practice at the Ottawa 
bar gained for him the reputa- 
tion of a thorough lawyer, and 
in 1846, he was elected by the 
Legislature to the office of States At- 
torney, for the Ninth Judicial Dis- 
trict, to serve for two years. At that 
time what was known as the Ninth 
Judicial District, was composed of 
the Counties of La Salle, Kendall, 
Kane, De Kalb, Bureau, Stark, Pe- 
oria, Marshall, and Putnam. It cov- 
ered a large area of country, which 
in the early history of the State, was 
over-run by criminals of every class 
and description. A vigorous prose- 
cution of these criminal classes, car- 
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ried on without fear or favor, followed 
Mr. Cook’s induction into the office 
of States Attorney, and as a conse- 
quence his labors were exceedingly 
arduous, while many of his experi- 
ences were of that thrilling character 
which constituted a prominent fea- 
ture of this branch of the practice of 
the law, in the days of the pioneer 
western courts. It was necessary for 
him to be present at all the sittings 
of the court in various portions of 
the district, and long tedious trips 
had to be made from one point to 
another, by stage or private con- 
veyance, sometimes on horseback, in 
all kinds of weather, and not infre- 
quently under trying and distressing 
circumstances. 

In 1848 he was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Hart, a daughter of Judge 
Orris Hart, of Oswego, N. Y., and the 
same year he was re-elected by popu- 
lary vote to the office of States At- 
torney for a term of four years. He 
continued to reside at Ottawa, and in 
1852, at the expiration of his term of 
office as District Attorney, he was 
elected to the State Senate, for a 
term of four years. 

It was while serving this term in 
the Senate that he came to the front 
as a political leader, and was one of 
the five men who became the virtual 
founders of a new party in the State 
of Illinois. These five men were State 
Senators Norman B. Judd, Burton C. 
Cook, and John M. Palmer, and Rep- 
resentatives Baker and Allen. The 
three first named had been elected to 


the Legislature as Democrats, and 
the two last named as Whigs. While 
all of these men were more or less de- 
voted to the political organizations 
with which they were nominally 
identified, they were interested above 
every thing else, in preventing as far 
as possible, the extension of slavery. 
This they looked upon as the issue of 
vital importance to the nation at that 
time. In May of 1854, Congress had 
passed ‘the Kansas-Nebraska bill, re- 
pealing the Missouri Compromise, 
which defined the limits of slave ter- 
ritory. When the Illinois Legislature 
convened in the following January, 
an opportunity presented itself to 
that body for expressing its senti- 


ment, concerning the act which threw 


down the bars, and opened up the 
way for the extension of slavery into 
the territories of the United States. 
A United States Senator was to be 
elected, and General James Shields, 
who had supported the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, was a candidate for re- 
election. Including all who had been 
elected to the Legislature as Demo- 
crats, that party had twe majority on 
joint ballot. The three above named, 
however, refused to recognize any 
party necessity or obligation, which 
would prevent them from throwing 
all their influence in favor of the re- 
turn of a pronounced anti-slavery 
man to the United States Senate. 
The two Whigs, Baker and Allen, as- 
sumed the same attitude, and when 
the Whigs and Democrats held their 
respective caucuses to nominate can- 
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didates for the Senatorship, the five 
members, who soon became known as 
the Anti-Kansas-Nebraska Party, re- 
fused to attend these caucuses. 

General Shields was nominated by 
the Democrats and Abraham Lincoln 
was put forward by the Whigs, with 
the expectation that he would receive 
the support of the Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats. Lincoln had _ himself 
been elected a member of the Legis- 
lature from Sangamon county, but 
when he discovered that an Anti-Ne- 
braska Legislature had been elected, 
he announced his intention of becom- 
ing a candidate for United States 
Senator, and declined to qualify as a 
member of the Legislature. A new 
election was ordered and it turned 
out unfortunately, that a Democrat 
was elected from Sangamon county, 
in place of a Whig, as expected, and 
one more vote was secured for Gen- 
eral Shields. 

For some weeks after the Legisla- 
ture convened, nothing but the Sena- 
torial election was thought of. The 
excitement ran high, and conferences 
of the friends of the Senatorial aspi- 
rants were in session at almost all 
hours of the day and night. It was 
soon discovered that neither Shields 
nor Lincoln could be elected without 
the votes of two or more of the five 
determined and uncompromising Free 
Soilers, and these votes could not be 
gotten for either of the candidates. 

The necessary number of votes 
might have been secured for Lincoln, 
as both Judd and Cook were friendly 

8 


to him, but for one thing. The five 
Legislators who held the balance of 


power, comprising a small and easily 
handled party, held many earnest 
conferences from day to day, to de- 
termine where their opportunities 
lay, and what course it would be best 
for them to finally pursue. 

As a result of these conferences, 
they reached the conclusion that an 
opportunity presented itself for the 
formation of a new political organi- 
zation in Illinois, which should unite 
and bring together for harmonious 
action, the Anti-slavery elements of 
both the Whig and Democratic 
parties. 

They were of the opinion that the 
Whig party could be carried almost 
bodily into the new organization, but 
in order to build up a dominant party 
in the State, it was necessary that 
there should be large accessions to it 
from the Democratic ranks. To bring 
this about, it was decided to put for- 
ward a “Free Soil” Democrat asa 
candidate of the proposed new party, 
for the United States Senatorship. 
After much deliberation it was de- 
cided that Hon. Lyman Trumbull, 
who at that time had just been elected 


'a Representative in Congress, after 


serving with distinction on the Su- 
preme Bench of the State, and in 
other official capacities, was the most 
available man whom the new party 
managers could put forward as a 
candidate for Senator, 

At the proper time, without any 
flourish of trumpets, they commenced 
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casting their ballots for Trumbull 
each time that a vote was called in 
the Legislature. Their candidate 
gained ground steadily until the 
Democrats, fearing a stampede from 
General Shields, withdrew his name, 
to substitute that of Governor Joel 
A. Matteson, who was presented as 
their caucus nominee. This change 
of candidates availed them nothing. 
Lincoln threw the weight of his in- 
fluence in favor of Trumbull, who 
was elected, and the Republican 
Party, although it had not at that 
time been named, gained its first vic- 
tory in Illinois. 

In 1856, Mr. Cook was returned to 
the State Senate as a Republican. 
During the four years preceding the 
nomination and election of Lincoln 
to the presidency, he took an active 
part in politics, and there are few, if 
any, of the ante-bellum politicians 
now living, who are so thoroughly 
conversant as he, with all the circum- 
stances which led up to that nomina- 
tion, and the means by which it was 
brought about. 

He was one of the fifteen or twenty 
Republican party leaders of the State, 
who held a memorable meeting, in 
1860, on the open prarie, out of reach of 
reporters or eaves-droppers, to dis- 
cuss the question of presenting an II- 
linois Republican as a candidate for 
the presidential nomination. Their 
decision being that a candidate 
should be presented to the coming 
National Convention, and that Abra- 
ham Lincoln should be that candidate, 


a list of names was made out and 
submitted to Lincoln, from which he 
was to select the names of those who 
would be satisfactory to him as dele- 
gates to the convention. The delegates 
whom Mr. Lincoln was virtually al- 
lowed to name, were elected, and Mr. 
Cook was among the number. A 
more enthusiastic body of men never 
attended a National Convention, but 
when the convention met on the 16th 
day of May, 1860, they discovered 
that they were not fully prepared to 
cope with the trained politicians of 
the Eastern States. When the names 
of candidates were mentioned at the 
first day’s sitting of the convention, 
the Illinois delegates were surprised 
to. note that the friends of Lincoln 
could raise but a puny cheer, com- 
pared with that which went up for 
William H. Seward, the New York 
candidate. They were shrewd enough 
to discover that Mr. Seward’s appa- 
rent popularity in the convention, 
was due in a great measure to the 
fact that a large number of his friends 
had been admitted to the wigwam, 
with instructions to make themselves 
heard, and their presence felt, when- 
ever an opportunity for so doing pre- 
sented itself. The Illinois delegates 
had neglected to make any such sys- 
tematic arrangements for ‘“ spontane- 
ous outbursts of enthusiasm” on 
behalf of their candidate, at the first 
day’s session; but when the conven- 
tion again met, this matter had been 
attended to under the supervision of 
Norman B. Judd, who was chairman 
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of the delegation, and Mr. Cook, who 
was, perhaps, his most active assistant 
in arranging and carrying out “the 
plan of campaign.” On the following 
day, two enthusiastic Illinois Repub- 
licans, who had up to that time re- 
mained away from the convention, 
and who were noted above all else 
for the immensity of their lung 
power, were on hand, and under 
their leadership the cheers which went 
up for Lincoln almost raised the roof 
of the wigwam. 

On the evening of the second day 
of the convention, Mr. Cook was pre- 
sent at the conference ot Representa- 
tives of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, 


which was held in the top story of 


the old Tremont House, and resulted 
in an arrangement being entered into 
which secured Lincoln’s nomination 
on the following day. Each of the 
States named sent three delegates to 
this conference, and when it ad- 
journed at midnight, the agreement 
which had been reached was, that 
when the balloting for candidates 
commenced, if Lincoln should:receive 
a certain number of votes, enough 
additional votes should be given him 
by the States represented in the con- 
ference to insure his nomination. If 
Lincoln failed to receive this number 
of votes, other candidates were to be 
balloted for by the combination in 
the order agreed upon. That he 
would receive the specified number 
of votes the Illinois delegates were 
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reasonably certain, and they looked 
upon his nomination as assured. 
When Mr. Cook came down from 
the conference, he found Horace 
Greeley just sending to the New York 
Tribune a dispatch, to the effect that 
Seward would be nominated the next 
morning, but for obvious reasons, he 
refrained from giving him the infor- 
mation which would have enabled 
the great editor to make a more reli- 
able newspaper prediction. No part 
of the plan of the Illinoisans miscar- 
ried, and on the 18th of May, Lincoln 
was nominated on the third ballot. 
It was just after the nomination 
had been made, and while the II]linois 
delegates were together at their head- 
quarters receiving the congratula- 
tions showered upon them, that the 
irrepressible Senator “Jim” Nye, 
then of New York, perpetrated his 
famous joke at the expense of Thur- 
low Weed. 
Weed, who was looked upon as one 
of the most astute politicians in the 
United States, was at the head of the 
New York delegation and had man- 
aged Seward’s campaign. After his 
defeat, Nye called at the headquar- 
ters of the jollifying Illinoisans, and 
informed them that he wished to pre- 
sent for their consideration, a request 
which came from the New York dele- 
gation. When asked what the re- 
quest was he replied with great grav- 
ity that, ‘‘ The New York Republicans 
would like to have Illinois send a 
couple of her young politicians back 
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to the Empire State to teach school, 
in order that Thurlow Weed might 
be given an opportunity to attend.” 

Mr. Cook was a delegate to the 
Second Convention which nominated 
Lincoln, and as has been already 
stated, presented his name to that con- 
vention. 

While serving as a member of the 
State Legislature, he was one of the 
framers of the Free School Law, un- 
der which, with various amendments, 
the present magnificent common 
school system of Illinois has been 
built up, and he was also the author 
of the first law giving to married 
women the right to hold property in 
their own names, in the State. 

In 1861, in company with ex-Gover- 
nor Wood, Stephen T. Logan, John 
M. Palmer, and Thomas J. Turner, 
he was appointed by Governor Yates 
to represent Illinois in the “ Peace 
Congress” which met at Washing- 
ton. When that body recommended 
to Congress as a basis for the adjust- 
ment of the differences between the 
slave and free States, legislation 
which would insure the perpetuity if 
not the extension of slavery, Mr. Cook 
and Governor Wood were among the 
delegates who protested against such 
action, and caused their protest to be 
spread upon the journal of the con- 
ference. 

While in Washington at that time, 
he listened with mingled feelings of 
grief and indignation to the farewell 
address of Jefferson Davis in the 
Senate, and four years later, stand- 
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ing in the same place, he saw Blanche 
K. Bruce, who had been born a'slave, 
take the oath of a Senator of the 
United States and pass to the seat 
which Davis had left vacant. 

In 1864, he was elected a Represen- 
tative in Congress from the Sixth 
District of Illinois, and was re-elected 
in 1866, 1868 and 1870, from the same 
district. He resigned in 1871, to re- 
sume the practice of law, so that his 
term of service in Congress covered a 
period of something less than four 
fullterms. During this time he was 
recognized as one of the abler mem- 
bers of that body, both in the com- 
mittee room and upon the floor of the 
House. 

While serving as Chairman of the 
Committee on Railroads and Canals, 
he introduced a bill proposing to pro- 
vide for the building of a govern- 
ment postal and military railroad, 
between the cities of Washington and 
New York, and in support of this 
measure he made a speech in which 
he laid down the principle, that the 
provision of the Constitution, which 
delegates to Congress the right “to 
regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States,” 
empowers that body to authorize the 
building of railroads, to the same ex- 
tent that it is empowered to author- 
ize the construction or improvement 
of waterways. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Elections, in the case of the late 
Senator Beck, who at that time had 
just been elected to the lower branch 
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of Congress from a Kentucky district, 
Mr. Cook reported the measure which 
governed the action of the House in 
the admission of the Southern mem- 
bers-elect, who had been active par- 
ticipants in the rebellion; and as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, 
he prepared a report which embodied 
the principles since made the basis of 
national legislation against polygamy. 
The occasion which brought out the 
last named report, was the reference 
to the Judiciary Committee, of a me- 
morial adopted by the Legislature of 
Utah, praying Congress to repeal the 
then existing law against polygamy. 
The report submitted by Mr. Cook, 
set forth that the family is the basis 
of society and government, that po- 
lygamy is calculated to destroy the 
family relation, and for that reason 
it was subversive of good government 
and should be dealt with accordingly. 


The recommendation contained in 
the report was, not only that the law 
in force should remain upon the stat- 
ute books, but that there should be 
additional legislation relative to po- 
lygamy, which was deemed necessary 
to make the law fully effective, 

When he retired from Congress, 
Mr. Cook removed to Chicago, to ac- 
cept the position of General Solicitor 
of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad Company. This position he 
held for fifteen years, becoming dis- 
tinguished throughout the west for 
his broad knowledge of corporation, 
and particularly of railroad law. 

As a public man he has borne his 
part well in some of the most stirring 
events of the nation’s history, and as 


a lawyer he has ranked with the lead- 
ers of the Illinois bar. 


Howarpb Louts CoNnARD. 
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HON. ELLIOTT 


Tue history of the Anthony family 
in America, dates back to the period 
when the colony of Rhode Island 
furnished asylum to the much abused 
and persecuted quakers. to which 
religious sect ,the Anthonys belong- 
ed. Before ,the Revolutionary war 
they were conspicuous among the 
colonists for intelligence, industry, 
and good citizenship. In the strug- 
gle for independence they were ac- 
tive participants; and some of the 
descendants have been among the 
most noted of. those whose public 
services contributed, not only to the 
building up of the little common- 
wealth of Rhode Island, but to that 
of the great nation of which it con- 
stitutes a part. 

Naturally an enterprising and am- 
bitious people they were largely rep- 
resented among those brave and 
hardy pioneers, who moved westward 
from the eastern states, in the early 
years of the present century. Isaac 
Anthony a farmer by occupation, and 
an intelligent man of affairs, who was 
born on the Island near Newport, 
was among the young men who found 
a home in Central New York during 
that period. His mother was a Chase 
and of the same family connections 
as that of the late Salmon P. Chase, 


ANTHONY. 


Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. On his removal 
from Rhode Island to Washington 
County, New York, he married Per- 
melia Phelps, a lineal descendant of 
the Phelps family of Vermont, who 
migrated at an early period from 
Connecticut to that state, one of 
which family became part owner of 
the great Western Reserve of Ohio. 
The family of Isaac Anthony con- 
sisted of four sons and four daugh- 
ters, six of whom grew up to become 
residents of the state of Illinois, and 
one of whom has been for many 
years a distinguished member of the 
Chicago bar. At any time within the 
past decade, when the courts of Cook 
county have been in session, a rea- 
sonably close observer, in passing 
through the various judicial depart- 
ments, would have been impressed 
by the dignified bearing and Victor 
Hugo-type appearance of one of the 
presiding judges of the Superior 
Court. A man of massive physique, 
broad shouldered and deep chested, 
with a cast of features stern enough 
to forbid trifling in the presence of 
the court, and yet kindly enough to 
encourage the timid barrister to put 
forth his best effort, or to assure the 
still more timid witness of the proper 
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conservation of his rights and privi- 
leges, the judicial presence in this in- 
stance, adds to the dignity of the 
judicial position. 

Hon, Elliott Anthony—the jurist to 
whom allusion is made in the fore- 
going paragraph—came to Illinois, 
immediately after his admission to 
the bar of New York State in 1851, 
and since 1852 he has been a member 
of the Chicago bar. 

He was born in the town of Spaf- 
ford, Onondaga County, New York, 
June 1oth, 1827. Asa boy he is said 
to have had an intense liking for 
books, and he developed early an 
ambition to enter professional life. 
His father’s farm however demanded 
a considerable share of his attention 
up to the time that he became eigh- 
teen years of age, and in consequence 
of this demand his attendance at 
school was somewhat desultory and 
irregular. Determing at this time 
to secure a Classical education, he en- 
tered Cortland academy, where he 
spent two years fitting himself for 
college. At this institution, then one 
of the renowned academies of Cen- 
tral New York, he applied himself to 
study to such good purpose, ‘that 
when he entered Hamilton college in 
1847, he was able to secure admission 
to the sophomore class. In 1850 he 
graduated with honor from Hamilton 
college, and at once commenced the 
study of law, with Professor Theo- 
dore W. Dwight, at a later date presi- 
dent of the Columbia Law School of 
New York City. 


In the summer of 1851, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Oswego, New 
York, and soon afterward sought a 
field for professional labor in the 
west. He first located at Sterling, 
Illinois, where he was engaged in the 
practice one year. At the end of that 
time he returned to New York and 


-was married to Mary Dwight, sister 


to his law preceptor, and a grand- 
daughter of President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale College. After his 
marriage, he returned to Illinois and 
changed his location from Sterling to 
Chicago, where he has achieved the 
distinction in professional and public 
life, to which his superior attain- 
ments, his high character and inde- 
fatigable labors entitled him. As a 
young lawyer he exhibited great force 


of character, energy and industry, 


along with superior educational and 
natural qualifications for his calling. 
These constituted the principal en- 
dowments with which he began pro- 
fessional life. When he opened an 
office in Chicago, a copy of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries constituted his 
library, and a very limited amount of 
money represented his entire fortune. 
The obstacles which he had to over- 
come, were therefore of that charac- 
ter which accustoms men who have 
well defined aims and fixed purposes 
in life, to self sacrifice, and which 
leads to the fullest development of 
their resources. They were of the 
character which develops strong, self 
reliant, and courageous men, who be- 
come moulders of public sentiment, 
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and by common Consent, fit persons 
to assume important responsibilities, 


and become representatives of the 


people in the conduct of public af- 
fairs. 

So closely did Mr. Anthony apply 
himself to study, after he had once 
fairly entered upon his professional 
career, that within two years from 
the time that he had located in 
Chicago, he had prepared and pub- 
lished a digest of the Illinois Supreme 
Court reports which was _ received 
with favor by the bar of the State, 
while at the same time he had estab- 
lished himself successfully in business 
as a practitioner. 

In 1856 he was elected City At- 
torney of Chicago, and sometime 
afterward was called upon to fill the 
important position of Corporation 
Counsel. 

The Galena & Chicago Railroad 
Company made-him its general solic- 
tor after he had devoted something 
like a dozen years to active practice, 
and he retained this position until 

this pioneer Illinois railroad became 
a part of the Chicago & Northwes- 
tern Railway system. This consoli- 
dation of railroad interests occasioned 
litigation of a kind with which 
the western courts had had little, if 
anything to do, prior to that time. 
The non-consenting stock and bond- 
holders of the Galena & Chicago 
‘corporation, brought an action to 
have the agreement of consolidation 
set aside, and Judge Anthony was 
retained to take charge of the case 
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in their interest. Acting in this capac- 
ity he became one of the most con- 
spicious figures in a suit at law, in- 
volving questions of vast importance 
to the railroad interests of the United 
States. On behalf of his clients, 
Judge Anthony contested the legality 
of the consolidation in both the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois and the United 
States Supreme Court. His argu- 
ments are declared to have been a 
masterly presentation and analysis of 
the law applicable to the points at 
issue, and his clients were entirely 
successful in securing full recogni- 
tion and protection of their interests. 

In 1862 he was chosen a member of 
the convention called for the purpose 
of revising the constitution of Illinois, 
but sat through its sessions with the 
political minority party, which had 
but little to do with shaping the pro- 
visions of tke instrument submitted 
to the people for adoption, and de- 
feated by an overwhelming majority. 
In 1870 another convention 
called for the same purpose, and of 
this body Judge Anthony was also a 


Was 


member, under different and more 
favorable circumstances. The politi- 
cal party with which he has affiliated 
since its organization, the minority 
party in the convention of 1862, 
controlled the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1870. He was, therefore, 


-in a position to exercise an important 
influence in shaping the organic law 


of the State. 
“ powers of the convention’ 
general attention to his broad knowl- 


His speeches on the 
* attracted 
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edge of the subject under discussion 
and also to his familiarity with con- 
stitutional law. He was made chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the convention, and was one of the 
men who took an exceedingly prom- 
inent part in framing and sustaining, 
upon the floor of the convention, the 
provisions of the present State con- 
stitution, 

In 1880 he was elected one of the 
Judges of the Superior Court of Cook 
county, and re-elected to the same 
office in 1886. In this position he has 
become recognized as a leading jurist, 
in next to the largest of the cities of 
the United States, and this entitles 
him to further recognition as one of 
the able jurists of the country. 

While giving close attention to the 
business of his profession, during his 
long term of service as a member of 
the Chicago bar, he has also found 
time to render valuable services to 
The 
Chicago Law Institute, with its splen- 
did library, and other facilities for 
broadening the knowledge and eleva- 
ting the standard of the legal pro- 
fession in Chicago, is largely indebt- 
ed to Judge Anthony for its existence, 
as he was the author of its original 
charter, and the chief agent in secur- 
ing its incorporation. In aiding to 
establish the public library of Chic- 
ago, the public parks of the city, and 
in the encouragement and promotion 


the public in various ways. 


of public improvements generally, he 
has always been conspicuously active. 
He participated in the formation of 


the Republican party in Illinois, and 
has always been a warm supporter 
of its policies and: principles. Prior 
to his acceptance of a judicial posi- 
tion, he seldom failed to take an ac- 
tive part in the state and national 
campaigns, as an expounder of the. 
doctrines of his party, and in 1880 he 
was an influential delegate to the 
convention which nominated General 
Garfield for President of the United 
States. 

Literature and farming constitute 
the diversions which Judge Anthony 
allows himself. His private library 
is one of the largest and most care- 
fully selected in Chicago, and his 
contributions to the press have cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects, many 
of his historical contributions having 
been especially interesting and valua- 
ble. 

He has spent many of his vacations 
in traveling in Europe, and within 
the last few years, has visited almost 
every country north of the Mediter- 
ranean, including Russia, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy and Spain. Few Amer- 
icans possess so broad a knowledge 
of all these countries as he, and a 
still smaller number of his country- 
men have written of them so much 
that is instructive and entertaining. 

His position in his adopted State is 
ohe of great influence. He is re- 
garded as one of the foremost citi- 
zens of that great Commonwealth, 
and is justly entitled to its highest 
honors. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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THE recent death of Jeptha H. Wade, one 
of the early telegraph builders and owners of 
America, has called out a number of state- 
ments concerning the initial days of that 
great invention. Some points of general and 
special interest in connection therewith may 
be found in the following extract from a let- 
ter from the pen of the venerable James D. 
Reid, who now occupies the position of 
United States Consul at Dumferline, Scot- 
land: ‘‘ Although I am not at all anxious 
publicly to claim the peculiar and very inter- 
esting place my friends seem to take so much 
pleasure in assigning to me, there is this to 
be said as a matter of correct telegraph his- 
tory, that neither Prof. Morse, with whom I 
was on the most intimate terms, nor Mr. Al- 
fred Vail, who was also my very valued 
friend, ever had, at any time, any super- 
vision or official direction of any kind with 
any telegraph line built for commercial uses 
or employment. Prof. Morse superintended 
the construction of the government experi- 
mental line between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, Mr. Vail acting as his assistant, their 
appointment ceasing with the delivery of the 
line to the government and the abandonment 
of the line to private purchasers by the Post- 
master-General as a thing that wouldn’t pay. 
I became superintendent when the first tele- 
graph line was built for commercial uses, 
and superintended both construction and 
management, and of which the government 
experimental line soon formed a part. And 
it seems a very curious fact that such, for a 
time, was the dearth of the material out of 
which telegraph superintendents were made, 
that for several years I was superintendent 
of four—and, for a time, of five—distinct 
telegraph companies, 
duties without aid of secretary, assistant, or 


performing a'l my ., 
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clerk, and receiving a comfortable salary 
from each. Naturally, I delight in such a 
memory of work and fellowship such as 
marked these early heroic years, when labor 
to all was an honor and a glory. Iam grate- 
ful that I retain in my new sphere all my an- 
cient love for work, and that I have health 
far in advance of that with which I entered 
my telegraph life in 1845. One error made 
by one of the prominent scientific papers in 
New York may as well be corrected. Henry 
S. Potter, of Rochester, N. Y., was the first 
president of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. Hiram Sibley became president 
in 1851. Jeptha H. Wade was elected presi- 
dentin 1866, refused re-election July roth, 
1867, and was succeeded by William Orton, 
who died April 22d, 1878, when, after a short 
interval, Dr. Green became, and is now, 
president. The name of ‘Western Union’ 
was given to the company by Ezra Cornell.” 


A SCENE of considerable historical interest 
was witnessed in New York on Saturday, 
September 20th, when the bronze memorial 
to Horace Greeley was unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremonies, in the presence of a large 
concourse of people. The morument is a 
special recognition on the part of the New 
York 7ribune of the great and remarkable 
man who was its founder. The artist, J. Q. 
A. Ward, has performed his part of the task 
with skill, and those who knew Greeley best 
are warmest in their commendation of the 
skill with which the great editor has been 
reproduced in the bronze. The T7ribune of 
the 21st, after speaking of the monument 
raised already to Greeley in the journal it- 


, self, adds these words: ‘‘ One memorial only 


was lacking. That was a statue of Horace 


‘ Greeley on the historic corner of Printing 
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House Square, where his familiar figure was 
seen in bygone years, and where his work 
among-men was mainly done. That me- 
morial was supplied -yesterday in a work of 
art, noble in conception, singularly chaste 
and tender in feeling, and masterful and im- 
pressive in effect. Mr. Greeley’s own as- 
piration, that he should be known to coming 
ages asthe founder of the Zribune, is ful- 
filled in this unique triple monument—the 
building, the journal and the heroic figure in 
bronze, with its contemplative eyes uplifted 
from the open page and with good-will for 
men beaming from its benignant features. 
The ceremonies with which the last of these 
memorials was revealed to the public were 
simple and impressive. Col. Hay’s unaf- 
fected and graceful speech was fo.lowed by 
Mr. Depew’s oration—a noble yet touching 
and almost affectionate tribute to Horace 
Greeley’s genius, robust civic virtues and 
purity of heart. Each address was a wreath 


worthy to crown the memory of the heroic 


dead. A faithful daughter’s hand removed 
the veil, and the great editor was revealed in 
sculptured bronze, in the habit of thought 
and life as he was seen among men. He 
being dead still speaketh to all who have 
caught something of the inspiration of his 
life. The Zvridune henceforth bears on its 
front the image and superscription of its 
founder.” 

THE following document, issued by the 
president of the Mormon Church on the 24th 
of September, 1890, may have a deep signifi- 
cance in reference to events to come—time 
only can show its bearing upon the history 
of the Mormon church: 

‘*SALT LAKE, Sept. 24. 
‘To whom it may concern : 

‘* Press despatches having been sent from 
Salt Lake City, which have been widely pub- 
lished for political purposes, to the effect that 
the Utah Commission, in their recent report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, allege that 
plural marriages are still being solemnized, 
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and that forty or more of such marriages have 
been contracted in Utah since last Jae or 
during the past year; also, that in public dis- 
courses the leaders of the church have taught, 
encouraged and urged the continuance of the 
practice of polygamy. 

‘*T, therefore, as President of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, do 
hereby, in the most solemn manner, declare 
that thecharges are false. We are not teach- 
ing polygamy or plural marriage, nor per- 
mitting any person to enter into its practice, 
and I deny that either forty or any other 
number of plural marriages have, during 
that period, been solemnized in our temples 
or any other place in the territory. 

‘*One case has been reported in which the 
parties alleged that the marriage was per- 
formed in the endowment house in Salt Lake 
City in the spring of 1889. But I have not 
been able to learn who performed the cere- 
mony. Whatever was done in this matter 
was done without my knowledge. In con- 
sequence of this alleged occurrence the en- 
dowment house was, by my instructions, 
taken down without delay. 

‘* Inasmuch as laws have been enacted by 
Congress forbidding plural marriages, which 
laws have been pronounced constitutional by 
the court of last resort, I do hereby declare 
my intention to submit to those laws, and use 
all my influence with the members of the 
church over which I preside to have them do 
likewise. There is nothing in my teaching 
to the church or in those of my associates, 
during the time specified, which can reason- 
ably be construed to inculcate or encourage 
polygamy; and when any elder of the church 
has used language which appeared to con- 
vey such teachings, he has been promptly 
reproved; and I now publicly declare that 
my advice to the Latter Day Saints is to re- 
frain from contracting any marriages forbid- 
den by the laws of the land. 

‘“ WILFORD WoopRvUFF, 
‘President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints.” 
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SECRETARY BLAINE has received from 
Minister Abbott, at Bogota, a translation of 
an extract from the message of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Colombia to the Na- 
tional Congress concerning the recent Inter- 
national American Conference at Washing- 
ton. The Minister declares that the results 
of the conference will be to the everlasting 
glory and satisfaction of all who participated 
in the meeting. He regrets that the confer- 
ence could not have been a_ body with final 
powers, so as to settle all the questions that 
came before it, instead of being, as it was, 
simply a deliberative assemblage; but he 
thinks that the results cannot be the less 
beneficial with respect to all the people of the 
continent. The Minister recommends to the 
Congress of Colombia the adoption of the 
recommendations of the conference with re- 
gard to a common silver coin, reciprocity 
treaties, Custom House regulations, port 
charges, uniformity of weights and meas- 
ures, sanitary regulations, and other matters 
so far as is consistent with the fiscal re- 
sources of the government, and he urges 
Congress to take immediate action with ref- 
erence toan appropriation for the intercon- 
tinental railway, and the appointment of a 
member of the commission to meet in Wash- 
ington in October. 


In conclusion, the Minister expresses re- 
gret that the conference did not take under 
consideration the Monroe doctrine and de- 
clare it tobe the universal policy of Ameri- 
can nations. ‘‘It is true,” he says, ‘‘ that 
this topic did not figure in the programme 
enclosed in the invitation to the conference, 
but since the powerful union of the north 
keeps alive the echo of the celebrated words 
of Monroe, and since those, although their 
full meaning may not yet be fully defined, 
are destined to exercise a powerful influence 
in international relations, perhaps it would 
have been a fit occasion to consider that 
question when there were assembled the rep- 
resentatives of nearly all America, This ap- 


peared so much natural. since the govern- 
ment of the United States has shown in the 
conference sentiments of the most perfect 
equity in all that touched upon the mutual 
relations of the American States, now pro- 
moting the adoption of arbitration to decide 
difficulties between them, and now urging 
that the rule of conquest should completely 
disappear on the continent discovered by 
Columbus, so that the only thing which is 
lacking, in order to make permanent that 
doctrine, is that of the unity of the people of 
America in respect to foreign aggressions, 
which could produce loss by territorial sov- 
ereignty to existing nations.” 


THE Holland Society of New York has 
commenced a commendable labor of love by 
affixing commemorative tablets upon various 
sites made memorable by important historic 
events. On Bowling Green, New York city, 
a solid brass tablet has been affixed to the 
wall of a building at No. 4, upon which is the 
following inscription: ‘‘ The site of Fort Am- 
sterdam, built in 1626. Within the fortifica- 
tions was erected the first substantial church 
edifice on the island of Manhattan. In 1787 
the fort was demolished, and the Government 
House built upon this site. This tablet is 
placed here by the Holland Society of New 
York, September, 1890.” 

A tablet was placed at 45 Broadway, mark- 
ing ‘‘ the place where the first habitations of 
white men on Manhattan Island were sit- 
uated. Adrien Block, commander of the 
Tiger, erected four houses or huts here for 
himself and his men when his vessel was 
burned. This same Capt. Block built the 
Restless, the first vessel built by Europeans 
in this country.” The northwest corner of 
Pearl street and Coenties Alley is ornamented 
by a tablet showing it to be ‘‘ the first Dutch 
house of entertainment in New York, after- 
ward the old Stadt Huys, or City Hall.” 


The northeast corner of Third avenue and 
Thirteenth street will be pointed out as ‘‘ on 
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this corner stood Gov. Petrus Stuyvesant’s 
pear tree. He brought the tree from Holland 
on his return from his trip in 1664. He 
planted it as his own memorial, by which he 
said his name might still be remembered. 
The pear tree grew and bore fruit for over 
two hundred years, and then succumbed to 
the ravages of decay.” The northeast cor- 
ner of Broad street and Exchange Place is 
graced with a tablet explaining that “‘ the 
first New York Exchange was held at the 
bridge which crossed the ‘Ditch’ [Exchange 
Place] at Broad street. It was established 
March, 1670. The members met every Fri- 
day morning between 11 and 12.” On the 
northeast corner of Nassau and Cedar streets 
is a tablet inscribed, ‘‘ The site of the old 
Middle Dutch Church, the corner-stone of 
which was laid in 1727. Afterward the loca- 
tion of the New York Post Office.” Fraunces’ 
Tavern was situated on what is now the 
southeast corner of Broad and Pearl streets. 


The site is marked by a tablet inscribed to 
the effect that ‘‘ the old Fraunces Tavern was 
situated here. Erected by Ettienne De Lancey. 
Samuel Fraunces purchased and opened it 
as a public house in 1762 under the sign of 


‘Queen Charlotte.’ Different societies met 
in this tavern, and for many years the Cham- 
ber of Commerce held here its monthly 
meetings. Here also was delivered the im- 
mortal farewell of Washington to his officers 
in 1783.” At about 115 Broadway is a tab- 
let showing that it is ‘‘the site of the old 
historic De Lancey House, afterward the 
‘City Hotel.’ The tavern located here had 
various proprietors, by whose names it was 
successively called, being, among others, 
known as ‘The Provence Arms,’ ‘ The City 
Arms,’ and ‘ Burns’ Coffee House or Tavern.’ 
It was here that the celebrated non-importa- 
tion agreement, in opposition to the ‘Stamp 
Act,’ was signed Oct. 31st, 1765.” 
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IF certain heirs of Benjamin Franklin 
make their pleas good in court, the inten- 
tions of the old philosopher will not be car- 
ried into effect. On September 29 a petition 
was filed in the Orphans’ Court of Philadel- 
phia, praying that the sum of $100,000, now 
held by the Board of City Trusts, and known 
as the ‘‘ Franklin Fund,” be turned over to 
them, the ground for the claim being that 
the provisions of the will are in violation of 
the law, and therefore void. Under his will, 
probated in 1790, Franklin bequeathed in 
trust to the cities of Philadelphia and Boston 
each the sum of £1,000 sterling, to be in- 
vested in the form of loans at 5 per cent. in- 
terest, to ‘‘ married young artificers” not 
over the age of twenty-five, to assist them in 
establishing themselves in business. ‘‘Frank- 
lin had in view the welfare of thousands of 
apprentices, who, after serving an appren- 
ticeship, and having a certificate of good 
moral character, and being married and not 
yet twenty-five, were privileged to borrow 
from this fund upon condition that two re- 
spectable citizens became their sureties. He 
had in mind the growth instead of the de- 
cadence of the apprenticeship system in 
vogue in those early days, and he had rather 
a golden picture in his mind of the fruits 
sucha sum of money would bring forth, so 
that in his will he counted with comparative 
certainty on the realization at the end of 100 
years of a sum amounting to £131,000, or 
$650,000. From this sum £100,000 was to 
be devoted to municipal improvements, with 
especial reference to a water supply from 
Wissahickon Creek to Philadelphia, and the 
improvement of navigation on the Schuylkill 
River, and the remaining £31,000 was to be 
reinvested for another period of 100 years, at 
the .expiration of which he anticipated it 
would have reached at compound interest 
the flattering sum of £4,000,061, which was 
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to be divided between the city and State, the 
city to receive £1,000,061 and the State 
43,000,000, The same provisions applied to 
both the cities of Boston and Philadelphia. 


The first period of 100 years having now 
elapsed, the city of Boston has swollen the 
nucleus of the bequest to about $400,000. In 
Philadelphia the fund held by the Board of 
City Trusts has only reached the sum of 
about $100,000. The suit has for its object 
the distribution of this fund to the heirs of 


Franklin,descended through his only daugh- 
ter, Sarah Franklin Bache. It is estimated 
that there are over fifty of these heirsin Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. The suit has been in- 
stituted through Albert D. Bache, Paymaster 
U.S. N., stationed at League Island, one of 
four great-grandchildren of Richard Bache, 
who married Franklin’s daughter, and in 
whom her estate became vested after her 
death. ‘They are heirs in the direct line, and 


one of them has thus been selected to repre- 
sent the petitions to the suit. 
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‘* My Own Story.” By Joaquin Miller, au- 
thor ‘‘ SONGS OF THE SIERRAS,” ‘‘THE DAN- 
ITES,” etc. Published by Belford Clarke 
Company, Chicago. 


‘This book is the story of my life among 
the Indians ; and yet it is not the story, not 
the half of it.” So says the author by way of 
explanation. One must not read it expect- 
ing a prosaic narration of events as they fell 
from day to day; but, bearing in mind that 
Miller, with all his faults, is essentially a 
poet, we must look for the touch of the poet 
in every line. We do notfind an apology for 
those years of youth he spent in the camps of 
the savages; nor is there any suggestion 
that the writer felt the need of such. He 
made his home among them because he had 
no other home ; he loved them because they 
were true friends in an hour of need; he de- 
fends them because he feels and proves that 
there is much to be said upon their side. 
The book suggests Joaquin Miller upon every 
page—and not to have done so, would have 
been to throw doubt upon the authorship. 
Looked at from any standpoint, it is a work 
to stir the blood and move the thought. 
A thread of romance runs all through the 
story; the details, often prosaic enough, but 
made to live and glow under the poet’s touch. 


‘* A Lire’s RETROSPECT: AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
REv. GRANVILLE Moopy, D. D.” Edited by 
Rev. Sylvester Weeks, A. M., D, D. Pub- 
lished by Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati. 
($1.50). 

Dr. Weeks has wisely judged that some 
explanation should precede this Retrospect, 
so that the reader who did not have a per- 
sonal knowledge of Granville Moody, might 
understand him before entering upon the 


story of his busy, useful, and eventful life. 
In these prefatory words, and in a concise 
and thoughtful introduction by S. M. Mer- 
rill, we have a verbal photograph of one 
who was not only great in himself, but a 
great power in the day and generation in 
which he lived. 

‘‘For half a century and more he wasa 
prominent participant in the affairs of Meth- — 
odism, working with all the energies of his 
enthusiastic nature for the upbuilding of the 
kingdom of righteousness, and no one who 
knew him will even suspect that he lacked a 
single element of loyalty to God, to his 
church, orto his native land. He entered 
into the ministry at a time when ministers of 
his denomination had to be strong and force- 
ful men, and he was not one content to be 
an idle spectator. He could not be silent 
when anything that he did not believe to be 
good and true, and for God’s kingdom, was 
asserted in his presence, and,” as Dr. Weeks 
says, ‘‘one familiar with the Miami Valley, 
could trace his itineracy by the doctrine be 
combated—Calvinism at Oxford, Universal- 
ism at Montgomery and Westchester, Soc- 
inianism at Franklin, Radicalism at Leba- 
non, and intemperance, Catholicism and dis- 
loyalty in Dayton, Springfield, Cincinnati 
and Piqua.” While Dr. Moody, follows of 
course, the line of his life labors in this auti- 
biography, he incidently relates much that 
all readers and writers of history should 
thank him for, concerning the times and re- 
gions in which he lived. As colonel of a regi- 
ment, he laid aside the implements of one 
form of warfare to take up those of another, 
and in both cases he was a loyal, earnest, 
and courageous man. A fine portrait of Dr. 
Moody adorns the work, 
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AN INDEX TO THE UNITED STATEs OF 
AMERICA: Historical, Geographical and 
Political. A Handbook of Reference, com- 
bining the Curious in U.S. History,” Com- 
piled by Malcolm Townsend. Published 
by D. Lothrop Co., Boston. ($1.50), 


ae Se 


Perhaps the searcher after the odd, the 
unique, and the curious in the history of the 
United States, might not find the answer to 
every question he might ask, in these five 


hundred closely printed pages, but a 
glance at the table of contents, would per- 
suade him that if that one answer was not 
there, all the rest for all possible questions, 
had been provided. Mr. Townsend has 
.demonstrated the truth of his declaration, 
‘that the History of the United States is 
packed with curios.” He has also explained 
how he came to make this unique selection: 
‘* The mass of curious facts, coincidents, and 
information items from which this book is 
evolved, is the accumulation of years of re- 
search, study, and scrap-book making; it is 
the result of patient delving into unexplored 
regions of fact, and the opening up of unde- 
veloped mines of figures by one who has 
*found in such work alike a fascination and a 
pastime in the midst of duties quite foreign 
to such labors. In the form adopted he has 
aimed to classify and intermix with the curi- 
ous the instructive, and with the entertaining 
the inspiring, so that, if possible, one may 
leave this hand-book—whether the searcher 
be American voter or matron, or the boy or 
girl who is the keenest questioner in the his- 
tory class at school—a wiser inquirer anda 
better American for the information here ob- 
tained.” 

The lines of information covered are geo- 
graphical, political, historical and miscella- 
neous. One cannot undertake any state- 
ment of sub-divisions, as the field becomes 
altogether tod broad. The periods of time 
embraced, lie between prehistoric days, and 
the year 1890. The space covered, is from 
Maine to California. Upon one page we find 
the dates of States admission-to the Union ; 


upon another, the great seals of the States , 
then, here and there, such odd information 
as the history of wampum, the derivation of 
the dollar mark ; coin faceti# ; money slang ; 
Indian tribes in the States ; medals awarded 
by Congress ; a history of the postal system ; 
wars of the United States; war statistics, 
etc., etc.; saying nothing of such informa- 
tion of a more general nature which one 
would naturally expect a book. 
Many illustrations and colored maps serve 
also to convey information upon many in- 
teresting points. 


in such 


“THE OHIO VALLEY IN COLONIAL Days.” By 
Berthold Fernow, honorary and corres- 
ponding member of the historical socities 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 

Member of the American 

Published by 
($5). 


Virginia, etc. 
Historical Association, etc. 
Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany. 


This volume concerning the great Valley 
of the Ohio, in which so many important 
events occurred in the early days of our 
country, comprises No. 17 in Munsell’s His- 
torical Series—a series that increases in value 
with each added publication. Mr. Fernow is 
well known for his careful historical re- 
searches. He finds a congenial field in the 
great territory drained by the Ohio, and pre- 
sents some heretofore unknown material, 
which will cast new light upon various ques- 
tions of importance ; and, ‘‘ beyond that,” 
he adds, ‘‘it is only an arrangement of al- 
ready known facts, scattered through a 
library of books on the subject.” 

Mr. Fernow commences his research at the 
very beginning. ‘‘ Who was the first man of 
European race, to see the waters of the Ohio 
Valley?” Was it Ferdinand de Soto, the 
Adelantado of Cuba, upon whom Emperor 
Charles V. had conferred the title of marquis 
of all the lands, which he should conquer on 
his expedition to Florida, in 1539? Like 
many other careful men,.the author contents 
himself with raising the interesting question, 
throwing upon it all the light obtainable, 
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and leaving the verdict to each man who 
shall peruse him. From this primal stand- 
point, the narrative is carried forward with 
a wealth of information and degree of en- 
tertaining description, that steadily holds 
the attention of even a casual reader. 
The first chapter relates to the discovery of 
the great Ohio Valley; the next to its geo- 
graphy ; the third to its Indian owners and 
occupants. Then comes an account of the 
beginning of the struggle for supremacy, the 
transfer of control, first to the French and 
then the English, the Indian wars, and the 
developments of civilization. Following the 
narrative is an extended appendix, in which 
many documents of more or less value are 
prosented ; extracts from the journal of Rene 
de Brehan de Galinee, the missionary of St. 
Sulpitius, who was one of La Salle’s compan- 
ions ; papers relating to the Ohio Company, 
from the archives of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations in London; a census of the 
Cherokees in 1721; a letter from the 
Earl of Dunmore to the Earl of Hills- 
borough; one from Sir William John- 
son; and many other important documents 
which throw light upon the period and region 
under consideration. 
cial importance in this really valuable work, 
have been summarized by the publisher as 
follows: A ‘hitherto unknown manuscript 
makes a claim of discovery by Connecticut 
parties in 1659. The chapter on the carto- 
gtaphy of the Ohio speaks of, probably, all 
maps which give even the slightest indica- 
tion of the rivers. The history of the Indi- 
ans, who hunted in the valley, is as exclusive 
as it could be in a work not treating specially 
of the aborigines. The author differs some- 
what from Harrison, Gallatin and Baldwin 
in their accounts of the Ohio Indians, and 
gives a complete history of the erratic wan- 
derings of the Shawanoes, whom Mr. Francis 
Parkman calls ‘‘ the puzzle of the historians.” 
The chapters about the troubles and wars 
between the English and French can, of 
course, give nothing new except in letters 


Several points of spe- ° 


and papers, hitherto not known. Among 
these the documentary history of the Ohio 
Company, organized by Washington’s bro- 
thers, is specially to be mentioned. A con- 
cise account is given of what the colonies on 
the seaboard did in the conquests of the Ohio 
Valley from the French and Indians. 


‘© THe COLORED MAN IN THE METHODIST 
EpiscopaAL CHurRCH.” By Rev. L. M. Ha- 
good, M. D. Published by Cranston & 
Stowe, Cincinnati. ($1.25). 


The author of this history of the colored 
people in the Methodist Church, himself of 
negro blood, finds his warrant for its prepa- 
ration and publication in the fact that, so far 
as he can discover, no attempt has been 
made to historically preserve an account of 
the relations between that people and that 
church. ‘‘ There are,” he explains, ‘‘ many 
cogent reasons why such a history should be 
written, From the time of the landing of a 
cargo of twenty African slaves at James- 
town, Va., in 1620, until this hour, the colored 
man has been the subject of much discussion. 
Touching his status as a man, there have al- 
ways been two sides ; one in favor of enslav- 
ing him, and the other objecting to enslaving 
him. Both sides of this vexed question have 
always been represented within the church. 
The fact that there has always been a ma- 
jority in the church opposed to enslaving 
him ; that therefore the church early enlisted 
in the cause of his emancipation—has kept 
up a continuous though bloodless ’ warfare 
within the church.” Because of this feeling 
within the Methodist denomination, the 
colored people were drawn toward it; and 
Mr. Hagood has made it his purpose to prove 
that, so far as this one question at least goes, 
“‘the heart of the Methodist Church has al- 
ways been right.” He has collected a great 
deal of information, going back to.the very 
beginnings of our country, and following 
the line up tothe present day. All his con- 
clusions may not be accepted, for‘he is com- 
pelled to go over ground long in controversy, 
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and discuss questions by no means settled, 
but he pretty conclusively proves two things ; 
that the colored people of America are on the 
upward road, and that the Methodist Church 
has ever been a noble ally to them, whether 
as to emancipation, physical needs or educa- 
tional and religious efforts. The work is il- 
lustrated, a portrait of the author serving as 
frontispiece. 


‘* BISMARCK IN PRIVATE LIFE: By a Fellow 
Student.” Translated by Henry Hayward. 
With Portraits. Published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. (50 cents). 


No one tires of hearing of this strange and 
wonderful man, who has carved for himself 
a great name in the world’s history; and he 
is one of the few of whom endless anecdotes of 
an unique nature may be truthfully told. No 
one can undertake the reading of this book, 
without going through to the end. The wri- 
ter is certainly well acquainted with his theme, 
and has told many vivid and entertaining 
stories not hitherto in print. One gains a 
clearer glimpse of the man Bismarck, in the 
perusal of this little work than he could in 
whole volumes of more imposing biography. 


‘* STORIES OF THE CIVIL War.”.. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell, author of ‘‘ The Study of the 
English Classics,’ ‘‘Child’s Book — of 
Health,” etc, Published by. Lee & Shep- 

‘ard, Boston and New York. 


Mr. Blaisdell has not attempted even an 
outline history of the war, his purpose cover- 
ing only a book of stories for home and 
school use—not to crowd the mind with facts, 


but ‘‘to arouse in the younger generation a 
lively interest in the brave men who fought 
in the war for the Union.” The selections 
have been carefully made, the stories told 
with rare judgment and skill, and the 
illustrations are many and fine. It is a 
book one can safely put in the hands of the 
boys. 


‘©THE TAKING OF LourIspuRG, 1745.” By 
Samuel Adams Drake, author of ‘ Bur- 
goyne’s Invasion of 1777,” etc. | Published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston and New 
York. (50 cents). 


Mr. Drake’s latest addition to American 
history, forms a volume in Lee & Shepard’s 
admirable series ‘‘ Decisive Events in Ameri- 
can History.” He has condensed this re- 
markable episode of our history into a brief 
story pf unusul interest, while the publishers 
have done their part in making that story 
clear, by a numberof illustrations and maps, 


Pamphlets and minor publications ‘re- 
ceived : ae 


‘In Trust, or Dr. BERTRAND’S HousE- 
HOLD.” By Amanda M. Douglass, Pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston. . 


’ © THE UNION STATE: A LETTER TO OUR STATE 


RicHts FRIEND.” By John C. Hurd, 


LL.D., author of ‘‘ THE LAW OF FREEDOM 
AND BONDAGE IN THE UNITED STATES,” 
“THE THEORY oF OuR NATIONAL EXxis- 
TENCE,” ‘‘THE CENTENNIAL OE A REVOLU- 
TION, BY A REVOLUTIONIST.” Published by 
D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 




















